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STRAINING 


THE paper of the late Attorney- 
General of New South Wales on a 
‘* Menace to National Unity’’ will be 
wholesome reading for us in Canada. 
We know hardly anything about 
Australia, or the sentiments of her 
people. But we have been assured 
that her participation in the Soudan 
Expedition and the Naval Defence 
Bill were signal manifestations of a 
desire on her part to share to the full 
the responsibilities of the Empire, and 
constituted the first step in Imperial 
Federation. According to Mr. Wise, 
this is as far as possible from being 
the case. I gather from what he says 
that the Soudan Expedition is re- 
garded as rather a false move, and 
that its effect has been, by making 
the Australians feel how alarming the 
responsibilities of the Empire were, to 
render them less inclined than they 
had been before to Imperial Federa- 
tion. He even intimates that the 
Naval Defence Bill would not have 
passed an Australian Legislature had 
Lord Carnarvon connected it previously, 
as he did subsequently, with Imperial 
Federation. Mr, Wise is cautious in 
his expressions as becomes a states- 
man ; but if [ do not misinterpret him 
he thinks that the first great change of 
relations will be in the direction not 
of Federation but of Independence. 
This is very different from the flatter- 
ing tale which some of our Federation- 
ist friends have been telling us here. 
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In return let me assure Mr. Wise, 
and any Australian who may read this, 
that Imperial Federation has but little 
real strength in Canada, It has 
within the last few months been ex- 
hibiting a factitious strength derived 
from a casual union with Protection- 
ism. A movement is on foot here and 
has been rapidly gaining ground in 
favour of Free Trade with the United 
States, or, as it is commonly called, 
commercial union. Alarmed by this, 
and doubting, apparently, their ability 
to meet the commercial arguments in 
favour of Free Trade, the protected 
manufacturers are appealing to political 
feeling against extended relations with 
the United States, and are caressing 
Imperial Federation. A Federationist 
meeting held the other day in Toronto 
evidently owed its success to the re- 
inforcements which it received from 
the opposition to commercial union. 
The speaking was more against com- 
mercial union than in favour of Im- 
perial Federation. But Imperial Fede- 
rationists of this class are distinguished 
by their ominous anxiety to except 
fiscal arrangements from Federation. 
Their resolutions in favour of closer 
political relations with the Mother 
Country always contain a saving clause 
providing that nothing shall be done to 
the prejudice of the “ national policy,” 
by which name they designate the 
Canadian tariff imposing protective 
duties on British goods. It would be 
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a singular Federation, surely, and one 
affording little promise of cohesion, if 
the members of it continued to wage a 
tariff-war against each other. The 
very mention of Imperial Federation 
has been sufficient to exasperate the 
French Canadians, who aspire to a 
separate French Canadian nationality, 
and whose leader, Mr. Mercier, the 
Premier of Quebec, opened fire against 
our new Governor-General, Lord Stan- 
ley of Preston, upon the mere suspicion 
that he was an Imperial Federationist 
and was coming out to propagate those 
convictions. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
aspirations of the Imperial Federa- 
tionists, and myself most earnestly 
desire the moral unity of our race and 
its partnership in achievement and 
grandeur. But an attempt at formal 
Federation, such as is now proposed, 
would in the first place exclude the 
people of the United States, who form 
the largest portion of the English- 
speaking race, and in the second place 
it would split us all to pieces. It 
would, I am persuaded, call into play 
centrifugal forces against which the 
centripetal forces could not contend 
for an hour. What interests of the 
class with which a Federal Parliament 
would deal have Australia and Canada 


in common? What enemy has either 


of them whom the other would be 
inclined to fight? Australia, it seems, 
looks forward to a struggle with the 
Chinese for ascendency in that quarter 
of the globe. Canada cares no more 
about a struggle between the Austra- 
lians and the Chinese at the other 
extremity of the globe than the 
Australians would care about a dis- 
pute between Canada and her neigh- 
bours in the United States respecting 
Canadian boundaries or the Fisheries 
Question. The circumstances of the 
two groups of colonies, to which their 
policy must conform, are totally diffe- 
rent. Australia lies in an ocean by 
herself : Canada is territorially inter- 
locked and commercially bound up, as 
well as socially almost fused, with the 
great mass of English-speaking popu- 
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lation which occupies the larger portion 
of her continent. Australia, again, is 
entirely British. Canada has in her 
midst a great block of French popula- 
tion, constituting a distinct nationality, 
which instead of being absorbed is 
daily growing in intensity; and she 
would practically be unable to take 
part in any enterprise or support any 
policy, especially any policy entailing 
an increase of taxation, to which the 
French Canadians were opposed. Of 
getting Canada to contribute out of 
her own resources to wars, or to the 
maintenance of armaments, for the 
objects of British diplomacy in Europe 
or in the East, no one who knows the 
Canadians can imagine that there 
would be the slightest hope. The 
very suggestion, at the time of the 
Soudan Expedition, called forth em- 
phatie protests on all sides. The only 
results of an experiment in formal 
Federation, I repeat, would be repudia- 
tion of Federal demands, estrangement 
and dissolution. 

At all the Imperial Federation 
meetings the same language is held. 
We are conjured to cultivate the 
sentiment, but not to ask for the plan. 
I do not wish to be discourteous, but 
cultivating a sentiment in favour of a 
political arrangement without know- 
ing what the arrangement is to be, 
seems very like cultivating moonshine ; 
the only difference being that, whereas 
the cultivation of moonshine would be 
a very harmless recreation, the culti- 
vation of a sentiment adverse to the 
self-development of each of the com- 
munities embraced in this conception 
may possibly lead to serious mischief. 
I know that this remark will at once 
call forth a protest, and we shall be 
told, as we have been told before, that 
Imperial Federation is not intended 
in any way to trench upon Colonial 
Home Rule. But this, 1 venture to 
think, is only another proof of the 
vagueness of the Federationist idea. 
The Federal Parliament, or whatever 
the new governing body is to be called, 
will of course have its powers—we 
may presume that it will have very 








extensive and important powers, other- 
wise it would hardly be worth our 
while to face the difficulties and perils 
of Confederation. Whence can those 
powers be taken except from that 
which is now the domain of self- 
government ! Whence were the powers 
of the Federal Government of the 
United States taken but from the 
self-government of the separate states, 
some of which, by the way, kicked 
lustily against the transfer? Suppose 
the Confederation were to resolve, 
under the preponderating influence of 
the British vote, to go to war for a 
‘scientific frontier’’ in Afghanistan, 
and were to assess its members to the 
expenses of that war, would not this 
practically trench on Colonial liberty 
of self-taxation? Suppose the Con- 
federation, under the influence of its 
American, African, and West Indian 
members, were to embrace a particular 
policy with regard to the Chinese, 
would not this supersede the liberty 
of the Australians to deal in their 
own interest with the Chinese ques- 
tion? Federation is, in all cases, a 
partial renunciation of self-government, 
and in this very disposition to blink an 
inevitable consequence may be discerned 
the seeds of future disagreement. 

We do not ask for minute or subor- 
dinate details. But we do ask fora 
general plan as an assurance that the 
project is feasible, and that we are 
not being lured away from the true 
path of progress in the pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, with some danger of 
ending the chase ina bog. The alle- 
gation that the production of a plan 
would be premature, after so many 
meetings and so much writing on the 
subject, is surely surprising. To say 
that the sentiment is not yet strong 
enough, is to say that the sentiment 
is not strong enough to look its own 
object in the face. At all events, 
there are certain questions which meet 
us on the threshold and which any one 
who means business must be prepared 
to answer. It is intended, apparently, 


that the Imperial structure shall con- 
sist of : 
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(a) A Federal Government and 
Parliament with powers of peace and 
war, entire control of foreign policy, 
regulation of armaments, and power 
of taxation at least for those purposes, 
the question of an Imperial tariff being 
for the present kept under a politic 
veil. 

(6) Local Federation of Colonies, 
British American, South African, 
Australian, and perhaps West Indian, 
each having in itself all the relations 
with all the difficulties and complica- 
tions of the Federal system of Govern- 
ment, 

(c) Colonies in no local Federation. 
Some of these are at present Crown 
Colonies, but they are all blazoned on 
the title-page of the leading organ of 
the movement, and I presume therefore 
are all included in its scope. 

(d) The.now United Kingdom ; but 
under what form, whether as a united 
kingdom, or as a group of federated 
nationalities, English, Irish, Scotch, 
and Welsh, analogous to the Canadian, 
African, and Australian Confedera- 
tions of Colonies, is, after a thousand 
years of national growth and gran- 
deur, being debated as though it were 
the problem of some Chinese puzzle 
bought in the toyshop yesterday. 

What a complication is here! Fancy 
the position of a citizen of one of the 
Colonial Federations, with the Imperial 
Federation superimposed, with his 
triple set of relations, each involving its 
own possible conflicts of jurisdiction and 
his three objects of allegiance. Would 
not a Dutchman in half-a-dozen pairs 
of breeches be comparatively at ease 
and disencumbered? There would 
assuredly be plenty of work in the 
interpretation and enforcement of the 
constitution for the supreme court 
which is an indispensable accessory of 
the Federal system, and which, by the 
way, in the present case it would be 
desperately difficult to form. When a 
government is the growth of ages, and 
bound up with the historic life of the 
nation, loyalty may be felt towards it 
irrespectively in a great degree of its 
convenience. Buta government which 
R 2 
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has come fresh out of the brains of 
projectors can have no title to loyalty 
but its convenience, as, if it proves 
inconvenient, will quickly appear. 

The structure is at all events to be 
a Federation, and it must conform to 
the fundamental principles of the 
Federal system. It would be utterly 
subversive of these principles to unite 
the headship of the Federation with 
the headship of one of the states. 
Nobody would think of making the 
President of the United States Gover- 
nor also of the State of New York, 
and the confusion would be more than 
doubly confounded if the State of 
New York exceeded all the other 
states put together in population and 
power, as much as Great Britain ex- 
ceeds the Colonies. Yet this would 
be the position of the Sovereign of 
Great Britain, if the Sovereignty of 
Great Britain were to be united with 
that of the Imperial Federation. Sup- 
posing the monarchical principle to be 
retained, it would be necessary to have 
a Federal as well as a British dynasty. 
Indeed it would be necessary to have 
a separate dynasty for each member 
of the Federation, since to allow the 
head of one state to appoint the heads 
of the other states, would be almost 
as contrary to Federal principle as it 


would be to allow the headship of the 


Federation to be held by the head of 
a state. The first practical step 
therefore would be respectfully to 
invite Her Majesty to make her choice 
between the Crown of the Imperial 
Federation and the Crown of Great 
Britain. 

The representation in the Federal 
Parliament is to be allotted, we may 
presume, on the principle of popula- 
tion: no other principle at all events 
is recognised, or would be respected by 
the people of the Democratic Colonies. 
But if Great Britain were to have a 
number of representatives propor- 
tioned to that of the smallest Colony, 
your Federal Parliament would have 
to meet on Salisbury Plain. 

It is to India alone that the name 
Empire can with any propriety be 
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applied: applied to self-governing 
colonies over which the Mother Country 
retains merely a nominal authority, 
it is inappropriate and practically mis- 
leading. What is to be done with 
India? Is she to be included in the 
Federation, as the appearance of her 
name in the bead-roll to which I have 
referred implies? If she is not, it 
will be an Imperial Federation without 
the Empire. If she is, on what foot- 
ing is she to be? Is she to have her 
share of representation? In that case 
she will out-vote all the other members 
of the Federation put together, by 
about five to one, and we shall pass 
under the dominion of the mild 
Hindoo. On the other hand, if she is 
to remain a dependency, whose depen- 
dency is she to be? Are the Colonies 
which are ultra-Democratic and which 
have hardly any interest in Indian 
investments, or in the Indian services, 
to be admitted to a share in the 
management? If they were there 
would surely be a prospect of wild 
work. Already it is not native re- 
bellion, or Russian aggression, that is 
the great danger of India, but British 
Democracy, which has joined hands 
with Hindoo agitation on British 
hustings. A letter appeared some 
time ago from one of the promoters of 
Imperial Federation in Canada, avow- 
ing that he would have nothing to do 
with the scheme if it did not include 
the political emancipation of the 
Hindoo and his admission to the 
franchise. This, I believe, is Colonial 
sentiment, and there can be little 
doubt what the result would be. Yet 
India could hardly be left in the hands 
of Great Britain alone, since, if she 
were, one member of the Confedera- 
tion would have not only a vast 
interest apart from the rest, but a 
separate foreign policy, separate arma- 
ments, and a military budget of her 
own. Great Britain has been said to 
be more an Asiatic than a European 
power. It is certain that the security 
of her Indian Empire, and of the 
immense commercial stake which her 
own people have in it, has of late been 
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the leading object of her diplomacy 
and of her military effort. How could 
this be reconciled with her position as 
a member of a Confederation, bound 
like the other members to conform to 
the decrees of the Federal Govern- 
ment and Parliament in all questions 
of foreign policy, and in matters 
of peace or war? England might be 
at war for her Indian Empire with a 
power with which the Confederation 
was at peace. Suppose the State of 
New York owned separately, as its 
dependencies, South America, Cuba, 
and the West Indies ; could it possibly 
at the same time act in subordination 
to Congress as one of the states of 
the American Union ? 

Frame constitutions as elaborately as 
you will, through all their mechanical 
intricacies the real power will assert its 
preponderance. Great Britain would 
never allow the votes of her Colonies 
to turn her away from the path of her 
interest or her safety. Under the 
formalities of Federation she would 
drag them with her in her course, and 
they would very soon become tired of 
being dragged. Colonists in London, 
especially if they have any particular 
object, political, social, or financial, in 
view, are apt to make themselves so 
pleasant that the British mind is filled 
with visions of Colonial devotion and 
self-sacrifice which on the day of trial 
would fade away. 

The French Canadians, as has al- 
ready been said, are bent on the 
consolidation of their own nationality, 
and are radically hostile to Imperial 
Federation or anything that would 
tighten their tie to Great Britain. It 
is surprising to me that any one with 
this patent fact before his eyes can 
ever talk about Imperial Federation 
with reference to Canada. France, as 
people in England seem to feel, is the 
most likely antagonist of Great Britain 
in any future war; what she wants 
is to heal the smart of her military 
vanity, and she naturally thinks that 
she is more likely to do this by attack- 
ing England than by attacking Ger- 
many, from whom she has got what 
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she will not forget for half a century. 
In such a war the heart of the French 
Canadian would be with France, and 
though he would probably be content 
to remain passive, an attempt to make 
him fight on the British side, either 
with musket or purse, would unques- 
tionably provoke him to rebellion. 

It is found convenient to keep the 
tariff - question in the backgroun], 
Nevertheless that question would 
force itself to the front as soon as 
the process of Confederation began. 
What the Canadian Protectionist 
means is that England shall diseri- 
minate in favour of the Colonies, 
sacrificing the bulk of her commerce 
to the Colonial trade, while he shall 
continue to impose protective duties 
on her goods. The continuance of 
protective duties is with him not only 
an essential condition of any arrange- 
ment, but his first object, however 
high-flown and however heartfelt his 
professions of loyalty may be. But of 
this, it is plain, the British people 
would never hear. In fact it would 
probably be futile to propose to them 
Imperial Confederation without Im- 
perial Free Trade. 

Even to frame the constitution and 
get it ratified by the members would, 
it seems to me, be a matter of extreme 
difficulty. To frame the constitution 
apparently there must be a convention 
representing all the members of the 
proposed Confederation, But before 
this convention could be called it 
would be necessary to agree upon a 
principle of representation, the diffi- 
culty of which has been already 
touched on, and also to determine 
whether India was to be included. It 
would be necessary, too, that each 
delegate should have and retain the 
confidence of his state, and the balance 
of parties, in the Colonies especially, 
changes so often, that very likely 
before the session had well commenced 
the credentials of some of the dele- 
gates might be withdrawn. The rati- 
fication of the constitution by all the 
states would also be an exceedingly 
ticklish process. In the case of the 
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American Colonies no difficulties of 
such magnitude presented themselves. 
There was a group of tolerably equal 
communities manifestly united in in- 
terest as well as geographically, and 
forced into each other’s arms by the 
pressure of extreme need. Yet we 
know what efforts were required on 
the part of the founders of the con- 
stitution of the United States to over- 
come the centrifugal forces with which 
they had to contend, and how great at 
one time was the danger of miscarriage 
in the ratification through the jea- 
lousies and the fractiousness of par- 
ticular states. The Federal consti- 
tution of Canada was imposed on the 
British American Colonies by an Act 
of the Imperial Parliament, and was 
never submitted to the Canadian 
people. 

With Lord Beaconsfield at the head 
of the Government, the Imperial 
Federationists had power in their 
hands to as great an extent as they 
are likely ever to have it. Yet they 
took not a single step towards the 
practical initiation of their scheme. 
Not a single step have they yet taken 
either in the British Parliament or 
in any Colonial Legislature. Notice 
of a resolution was given in the Cana- 
dian Parliament last session by Mr. 
Dalton McCarthy, the leading man of 
the party here; but the resolution 
was never brought forward. We have 
really had nothing to this hour but 
platform-talk of a vehement but very 
indefinite kind, seasoned occasionally 
with pretty severe strictures on those 
whose bosoms refused to dilate with 
generous and loyal emotions in favour 


of a project which was yet to be re- 
vealed. Yet all this time events are 
marching, and the forelock of oppor- 
tunity is flitting away from the Fede- 
rationists’ hesitating grasp. Canada 
and all the other Colonies daily advance 
in the direction of complete self-govern- 
ment, that is, in the direction opposite 
to Imperial Federation. The more 
convenient season, to which Federa- 
tionists are always putting off the 
disclosure of their plan, may be dis- 
cernible to their forecast, but it cer- 
tainly is not to ours. 

One reason which some of us have 
for challenging the practical inten- 
tions of the authors of this movement 
is, that Imperial Federation is being 
used by Home Rulers to lure romantic 
minds into consenting to the dismem- 
berment of the United Kingdom, in 
the hope that they will thereby be 
only providing raw materials for an 
ampler and grander union. But apart 
from this apprehension, with which 
possibly Mr. Wise may not sympathize, 
the value of his warning will be felt 
by those who, like myself, prize and 
cherish as of inestimable value to us 
all the moral unity of the world-wide 
Anglo-Saxofi realm. I do not see why 
there should not, in course of time, be 


. an Anglo-Saxon franchise, including 


the United States. But I thank Mr. 
Wise, who can speak with authority, 
for confirming, so far as Australia is 
concerned, the conviction which I have 
always entertained, that nothing could 
be more fraught with danger to our 
moral unity than an attempt to force 
us into legislative and administrative 
union. 


GoLpwIN SMITH. 
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Heatrn’s Court, Orrery Str. Mary, 
December, 1887. 


My Dear Proressor, 


- 


With copious eulogy in prose and rhyme 
Graven in the stone we struggle against 
Time, 
Alas, how feebly ! but our feelings rise, 
And still we struggle when a good man 
dies.” 
Tuese well-known lines describe in 
a general way the feeling which op- 
pressed me, when I learned that you 
desired me to tell you what I could 
recollect of John Campbell Shairp, 
especially of his undergraduate days, 
in order that what I am to write might 
be embodied ina book to keep alive his 
memory, if it may be, and tell at least 
to this generation something of the 
remarkable man whom we have lost. 
How difficult, how all but impossible 
it is to go back nearly fifty years and 
give colour and reality to scenes which 
have faded and become indistinct in 
the misty distance ; and to breathe life 
into characters who, seen even “ by 
the habitual light of memory,” are now 
but the shadows of a confused dream ! 
I have no contemporary journals or 
memoranda of any kind to refer to; 
I know how lapse of years impairs 
accuracy, what tricks it plays with 
recollection and belief, how assertions 
as to fact are often made in perfect 
good faith but with absolutely no 
foundation, how present feelings and 
judgments are confounded with the 
past, so that a narrative of events is 
1 Portions of this letter will appear in a 
Memoir of Principal Shairp (now nearly ready 
for publication) by Professor Knight, of St. 
Andrew's, at whose desire it was written ; but 
as it is somewhat too long for publication in 
that book, and as it may possibly have an in- 
terest for those who knew the Principal, it is 
here given in full.—C, 


JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP.1 





not so much a narrative of what the 
events actually were, as a record of 
the impression they make upon us 
now, and an account of what we wish 
to believe they were then. There are 
those living who if they care to read 
the following lines may probably be 
able to convict me of error or mistake ; 
and making at once the confession 
that they are very likely to be right, 1 
will do my best to recall that time. 

A term or two his senior in Uni- 
versity standing, I well remember the 
coming of John Campbell Shairp 
amongst us at Balliol. You will no 
doubt have recorded that he was one 
of that distinguished line of Glasgow 
Exhibitioners to whom Balliol owes so 
much of its reputation, a line to which 
to mention no others, Adam Smith, 
Lockhart, Christie, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Tait, the Archbishop, and Inglis, 
the Lord President, belonged. He 
talked broad Scotch—at least what 
seemed so to us Englishmen ; he rejoiced 
in waistcoats of a rainbow brilliancy 
which dazzled all our eyes; he rode 
well and enthusiastically, pulled up a 
horse dead beat in a ploughed field, 
and leaped a ladder which two men 
were carrying across High Street 
because it obstructed his course up 
that academic stadium to, I think it 
was, Quarterman’s stables. 

To some of us this sort of thing was 
just at first startling, and even per- 
haps unpleasing. But it soon appeared 
how much of goodness, of cordial 
kindness, of high feeling, of true 
modesty underlay his slightly rol- 
licking exterior. The unrufliled good 
temper with which he bore a rude re- 
mark from one of us, that freshmen like 
children should be seen but not heard, 
not only made the utterer ashamed of 
himself, but laid the foundation of a 
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lifelong friendship. And as he came to 
be known so was he by us all more 
and more respected and beloved. We 
joked about “old Shairp,” his waist- 
coats, his enthusiasms, his recitations 
becoming all but inarticulate from his 
emotion, his straining to make us feel 
if we could not comprehend the indefi- 
nite (one of us, I remember, christened 
him the great Aorist) ; we joked, I say, 
but our jokes had no bitterness, no 
scorn, no ill-nature in them, nothing 
but kindliness and good humour on 
both sides; they drew us closer to- 
gether and were the subject of many 
a pleasant recollection in after years. 
But there was much more than this 
even at that time in our friend. The 
intellectual and religious interests pre- 
valent in the place were such as to 
arouse and satisfy his best powers and 
instincts; the influences such as were 
peculiarly fit to mould, strengthen, 
purify and exalt such a character as 
his. A few months only before he 
came to Oxford, Wordsworth had 
received in the Theatre an enthusiastic 
welcome ; a cordial reverent homage, 
which I at least have never seen 
equalled ; and an honour which, though 
it has no doubt been often given 
before and since to men entirely un- 
worthy of it, is yet the highest which 


the University can bestow. Frederick ° 


Robertson has recorded that the cheers 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, and the ac- 
knowledgment of them by their object, 
seemed to him out of keeping with the 
austere simplicity of the poet-sage, and 
the lofty and unworldly character of his 
writings. Most of us did not think 
so then, and on reflection it seems to 
me that we were right. Wordsworth 
was at that time at the very height of 
the fame which he ever achieved in 
his lifetime ; he had got away even 
from the echoes of Lord Jeffrey's 
shallow and silly mockery ; his renown 
was fulfilled; and to many of us he 
was an object of worship and of an 
honour “ on this side idolatry,”’ which, 
if it was but the due of him it was 
paid to, ennobled also those who paid it. 


John Campbell Shairp. 


** We loved him so, followed him, honoured 
him, 
Lived in his mild and magniticent eye ; 
Learned his great language, caught his clear 
accent, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die.” 


We had small patience then (I will 
own that I have none now) for the 
“‘ critical deductions,” the patronage, 
the measured praise, the superior cen- 
sure of men as incapable of seeing 
his greatness as a blind man of seeing 
colours, and who were hopelessly un- 
aware that they were the contem- 
poraries of one who had changed 
English poetry, drawn new tones (how 
sweet and how deep!) from “the still 
sad music of humanity,” and invested 
alike the humblest and the sublimest 
forms of Nature with fresh splendour 
and undying beauty. 

Looking back to those days and to 
the Shairp of that time, it seems 
strange, but it is most certainly true 
that he, afterwards one of the most 
powerful, the most enthusiastic, and 
withal the most reflective and philoso- 
phical of the admirers of Wordsworth, 
was then but a half-hearted though 
respectful student of the great poet. 
Remembering what I have heard of 
the literary storms which he raised 
by his book on Burns and his lectures 
upon Shelley, it is also strange, but it 
is also most certainly true, that, in 
1840-2 he placed Burns and Shelley 
upon a higher level than Wordsworth. 
He thought they had more of the 
divine afflatus, more spontaneity, more 
“go” (forgive the slang); and while 
he respected and admired Wordsworth, 
he revelled in, perhaps he was in- 
toxicated by, the magnificent passion 
and energy of Burns, and the exquisite 
diction, the lovely melody, the magic 
beauty of Shelley’s verses. Again 
and again in endless but delightful 
disputes did we wage war on one 
another’s views, never convincing one 
another at the time, but perhaps each 
leading the other to a truer and 
higher appreciation of his friend’s 
favourites. 





John Campbell Shairp. 


There was a society called the 
Decade in those days (a Balliol scout, 
one John Mason, long since gone to 
his rest, persisted in embodying the 
external world’s judgment on it by 
always calling it the Decayed), which 
I think did a good deal for the mental 
education of those of us who belonged 
to it; those of us at least who came 
from public schools where we were 
taught to construe, to say by heart, 
to write Greek and Latin verses and 
Greek and Latin prose, but where 
our minds were otherwise allowed to 
lie fallow and to grow on unclouded 
by thought in an atmosphere of serene 
and healthy unintelligence. Who has 
the books of the Decade I do not know, 
and I cannot pretend, from memory, 
to give a list of its members; but 
amongst them Shairp found when he 
joined it :—Sir Benjamin Brodie (the 
second baronet), Deans Church, Lake, 
Stanley, Goulburn, and _ Bradley, 
Bishop Temple, the present Master of 
Balliol, Arthur Clough, Matthew 
Arnold, James Riddell, John Seymour, 
Constantine Prichard, Theodore Wal- 
rond, Canon George Butler, Congreve 
of Wadham, Christie of Oriel, Scott 
of Trinity, Woollcombe, and a number 
more whose names have faded from a 
memory decaying, perhaps even like 
the Club decayed. We met in one 
another’s rooms; we discussed all 
things human and divine ; we thought 
we stripped things to the very bone ; 
we believed we dragged recondite 
truths into the light of common day 
and subjected them to the scrutiny 
of what we were pleased to call our 
minds. We fought, like Widdrington, 
to the very stumps of our intellects ; 
and I believe that many of us—I can 
speak for one—would gladly admit that 
many a fruitful seed of knowledge, of 
taste, of cultivation was sown on those 
pleasant, if somewhat pugnacious, 
evenings. 

I believe they did Shairp great 
good. They forced upon him the 
knowledge that Scotland was not the 
world ; that Scottish Presbyterianism 
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was not the only form of Christianity 
which could fill and sustain the heart 
and mind of reasonable men; that other 
hills besides those of the Highlands 
were robed in the gold and purple of 
gorse and heather ; that other lakes 
as clear reflected skies as blue; that 
there were worlds of religious, of 
poetical, of philosophical thought to 
which he had been a stranger, but 
which lay open to his intelligent and 
genial inquiry. At this time he was 
intensely, he was, to say the truth, 
narrowly Scottish; nay, if one may 
dare speak of Scotland as a province, 
he was provincial. To the end of his 
life he remained intensely Scottish ; 
but though prejudices, especially politi- 
eal prejudices, grew upon him, he 
could never after his Oxford days be 
truly described as narrow-minded. 
On few men did Oxford ever exert so 
distinct and so beneficent an influence. 
He lived on intimate terms with the 
ablest, but what was more, with 
the best men in the University ; bright 
days, happy evenings, hard work, half- 
jesting but half-serious discussions 
with them day after day opened his 
mind, enlarged his sympathies, kindled 
his affections, ripened his whole 
nature. It wasa simple noble nature, 
which assimilated all that was good in 
its surroundings, and from which all 
that was harsh, ill-bred, impure, 
quietly fell away. To the end of his 
days he generously recognized what 
Balliol and Oxford had done for him. 
In more than one letter he has said in 
terms that he found in his High 
Church friendssomething which, though 
he did not intellectually agree with 
it, was strangely and specially attrac- 
tive to his moral nature. I have no 
gift for reproducing those young men 
as they were when Shairp lived in 
their company ; but if I had I should 
shrink from attempting either to rival 
or to supplement those beautiful and 
loving sketches of some of them which 
Shairp himself made in verses as well 
known as anything he ever wrote, 
and destined, I believe, to be as long 
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remembered. That poem shows how 
he felt towards them; it suggests 
quite truly how they must have felt 
towards him, what mutual benefits he 
and they both gave and took. I re- 
member a half-humorous proof of the 
value he set upon them. He was talk- 
ing with two of them when another 
excellent fellow _passed by, and, 
smiting Shairp on his breast, re- 
marked on the amazing splendour of 
his tartan waistcoat. “Now ye'll 
kindly go your own way,” he said ; 
“never mind my waistcoat; we're 
just talking of what ye don’t under- 
stand, and what’s more, never 
will!” 

But no notice of Shairp, no notice 
of any Oxford man of that period who 
took life seriously and gave himself 
the trouble to think, can omit that 
great penetrating influence, that 
waking up of the soul, that revelation 
of hopes, desires, motives, duties not 
of this world, not ending here even if 
they had here their beginning, which 
came to us week by week from the 


pulpit of St. Mary’s, and day by day 
from the writings and the silent pre- 
sence amongst us of that great man 
who still survives at Birmingham in 


venerable age, but with undimmed 
mental eye and unabated force of 
genius, a Roman Cardinal in title, 
but the light and guide of multitudes 
of grateful hearts outside his own 
Communion and beyond the limits of 
these small islands. No man has 
described better than Shairp (in his 
well-known Essay on Keble) that 
wonderful preaching ; no one has done 
fuller justice than Shairp to the prose- 
poetry of Cardinal Newman. I can re- 
collect the beginnings ; I followed the 
gradual, half-reluctant and doubtful, 
yet at last hearty and most generous 
growth of his admiration. 

Cardinal Newman’s was at that time 
the only really religious teaching to 
which undergraduates were subject. 
A lecture on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and a terminal address before the 
terminal Communion were supposed 
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to supply them abundantly with any 
religious guiding they might need. 
The tutors, many of them, were not 
only good men, but I believe very 
good men; they merely followed the 
traditions of the place. But the 
authorities, as in the case of Wesley, 
so in the case of Newman, altogether 
objected to any one else doing what 
they did not do themselves. In the 
rougher days of Wesley they en- 
couraged the pelting of him as he 
went to church with mud and pebbles. 
fn our day other means were used ; 
Four Tutors protested, Six Doctors sus- 
pended, Hebdomadal Boards censured, 
Deans of colleges changed the Sunday 
dinner-hour so as to make the hearing 
of Newman’s sermon and a dinner in 
hall incompatible transactions. This 
seemed then, it seems now, miserably 
small, It failed, of course ; such pro- 
ceedings always fail. The influence 
so fought with naturally widened and 
strengthened. There was imparted to 
an attendance at St. Mary’s that 
slight flavour of insubordination 
which rendered such attendance 
attractive to many, to some at any 
rate, who might otherwise have stayed 
away. 

In 1839 the afternoon congregation 
at St. Mary’s was for a small Oxford 
undoubtedly large, probably 
two or three times the whole popula- 
tion of the parish; but by 1842 it had 
become as remarkable a congregation 
as I should think was ever gathered 
together to hear regularly a single 
preacher. There was scarcely a man 
of note in the University, old or young, 
to whatever school of thought he might 
belong, whodid not during the last twoor 
three years of Newman’s incumbency 
habitually attend the service and listen 
to the sermons. One Dean certainly, 
who had changed the time of his 
college dinner to prevent others going, 
constantly went himself ; and the out- 
ward interest in the teaching was but 
one symptom of the deep and abiding 
influence which Cardinal Newman 
exercised then and exercises now over 
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the thoughts and lives of many men 
who perhaps never saw him, who 
certainly never heard him. Of this 
Shairp was a very striking instance, 
He came under the wand of the 
enchanter, and never threw off, or 
wished to throw off the spell; to the 
end of his days there was no one 
with whose writings he was more 
familiar, no one who exerted a more 
practical influence over his thoughts, 
his feelings, his whole nature. I do 
not mean that he ever became in 
doctrine what is commonly called a 
High Churchman. Newman taught 
principles of life and action rather 
than dogmas, though no doubt he 
himself drew his principles from what 
he believed to be dogmatic truths ; 
and so it has happened in a hundred 
instances, of which Shairp is one, that 
men who have been unable to follow 
the Cardinal to his dogmatic conclu- 
sions have been penetrated and ani- 
mated by his religious principles, and 
have lived their lives and striven to do 
their duty because of those principles 
which he was God’s instrument to teach 
them. Shairp’s loyalty to Cardinal 
Newman ended only with his life ; what 
kindled it in him and in others I 
cannot describe without danger of 
seeming to exaggerate; how it was 
appreciated I hope the world will learn 
from your book in the Cardinal’s own 
words. 

Whether it was under this influence 
I know not, but he entertained for a 
while the thought of taking Orders in 
the Church of England. Several 
letters passed between us on the 
subject, but there were obstacles not 
necessary to detail which he was on 
the whole disinclined to encounter, 
and, fortunately I think, the project 
came to nothing. After we left 
Oxford, although our intercourse by 
letter was frequent and unbroken, we 
met with one or two exceptions in 
London only, where Shairp was never 
quite at home, nor at his best, though 
he enjoyed some of its diversions, 
especially what he called “ fooling” in 
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Hyde Park. For a time, possibly 
under Rugby influences, his political 
opinions were so Liberal as to be 
what I should call Radical, and they 
were expressed with characteristic 
force and vehemence. He soon de- 
flected from what I should call the 
true faith; but there was nothing 
bitter in his polities; he could not 
dislike a Radical if he was a good 
fellow and behaved like a gentleman ; 
and though I must say that latterly it 
seemed to me his Toryism became 
somewhat blind and extreme, yet 
there were plenty of other topics to 
discuss on paper or in talk, and I 
believe that such differences never 
interposed the lightest cloud between 
his affection and the objects of it, 
whatever might be their opinions. 

Twice I met him out of London, and 
I think twice only ; once in Edinburgh, 
once in Iona; both memorable occa- 
sions to me, both places the associations 
of which drew out many of the 
most interesting points in Shairp’s own 
character, Holyrood with its memories 
of Queen Mary and Rizzio and 
Darnley and John Knox, the Castle, 
the Grass Market, the Parliament 
House, Arthur’s Seat, St. Giles’s, the 
Flodden Wall, these things and many 
others Shairp with abundant know- 
ledge and keen enthusiasm displayed 
to a friend's intelligence which was 
at least sufficiently alert to compre- 
hend what he was told and to see the 
beauties and feel the interests of 
Walter Scott’s “own romantic town ” 
when pointed out to him by such a 
guide. We had, I remember, a most 
lovely day ; and the view from the top 
of Arthur’s Seat, with him to explain 
its various points, was something to 
remember for one’s life. 

Our meeting at Iona was to me more 
interesting still. We spent the best 
part of two days there; we saw as 
thoroughly as we could that venerable 
spot ; the collection of ruins, beautiful 
and striking indeed, grouped together 
on the side looking towards Mull, 
consecrated by a thousand memories 
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and associations of profound and 
tender interest to the Christian, the 
historian, the man of letters ; we wan- 
dered all over the little island and 
rowed round it in a four-oar, stop- 
ping to pick up coloured pebbles on 
St. Columba’s beach, and to watch 
the seals playing in the little inlets 
of bright water between the jagged 
granite reefs, thrust out into the 
Atlantic like the jaws of some vast 
animal, along which, though the day 
was absolutely still, the sea rose and 
fell without a break, with slow sighs 
of restless and resistless power, sug- 
gesting what the reefs must be in time 
of wind and storm. All this we en- 
joyed together. But Shairp was anxi- 
ous to an extent which I could not 
follow to fix exactly all the spots of 
St. Columba’s landing, his progress 
across the island, and where precisely 
he had placed his rude buildings, 
every trace of which it was certain 
had long since been obliterated by the 
ruins of the beautiful pointed architec- 
ture which now remain. The area con- 
taining all the buildings is not, I 
suppose, much larger than _ twice 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and when you 
stand on the top of the granite boulder, 
some hundred feet above the sea, and 
said to be the highest spot in Iona, 


you no doubt must look upon every ~ 


inch of ground on which St. Columba 
built, and probably stand on the spot 
from which he often preached, and 
from which, it is said, he last looked 
upon the settlement which he had 
founded. But whether a particular 
building stood a hundred feet this 
way or a hundred feet that ; which of 
two or three little rills that find their 
way into the sea at short distance 
from each other flowed by St. Columba’s 
hut; questions such as these, which 
seem of very small importance, excited 
all the energies of Shairp’s investigat- 
ing powers; and he was manifestly 
disappointed that I failed properly to 
appreciate the cogent arguments which 
a spit of sand or a pool in a rill 
afforded in these grave controversies. 


The evening we passed in company 
with a delightful young Scottish 
clergyman, a school-inspector, who 
maintained, greatly to Shairp’s dis- 
composure, the wisdom and the value 
of teaching English in all the High- 
land schools, and discouraging Gaelic. 
He showed how it weighted the young 
boys and girls in the race of life to 
speak and think in a tongue unintel- 
ligible to the great mass of their 
fellow countrymen. Shairp grew elo- 
quent on the duty of keeping up the 
ancient, noble, imaginative, poetical 
language, the language of their an- 
cestors, which had, he said, so marked 
an effect on the characters of those 
who spoke it. The young clergyman, 
I remember, very much surprised me 
by meeting this sort of argument by 
the statement that, at least in the 
islands, and in many parts of the 
Western Highlands, the Gaelic was 
not old; that it was as much an 
exotic as English would be now; that 
it was, in fact, but about a hundred 
and fifty years old, before which 
time the people of those parts all 
spoke Norse. I do not know 
whether the statement was as new 
to Shairp as it was to me; still less 
do I know if it was historically correct, 
though I have no reason to doubt it ; 
but I remember being amused to see 
that for the time at least it silenced 
Shairp, and appeared to have much 
more weight with him than the 
practical considerations which had 
been urged upon him with so much 
force. 

We went back from Oban to the 
Trossachs by the Highland railway, 
and he made our journey delightful 
by many a reminiscence of the Bruce 
and the Breadalbane Campbells as we 
passed this spot or that ; never ceasing 
all the while to protest against the 
railway altogether, chiefly because a 
very tender passage of his life had 
been spent at or near Tyndrum ; and 
that then he had seen eagles and other 
wild and noble creatures and sights of 
Nature which the railway had ban- 
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ished. We parted (I think) at Stirling, 
and except for one or two short visits 
in London, the last one when his 
health was manifestly failing, I never 
saw him more. 

But he was a man whom no one 
he honoured with his friendship could 
possibly forget. His letters, which 
though not frequent, were yet constant 
and always full of thought and striking 
language, his books, his poetry ; these 
things kept alive in his friends’ hearts 
their absent and beloved companion. 
Above, however, and beyond all this 
was the character of the man, the man 
himself ; more poetical than his poetry, 
more affectionate than his letters ; 
fuller of charm, weightier in influence 
than even his best and ablest writings. 
Others must estimate his poetry and 
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his criticism ; for me there abides, and 
will abide while I live and have my 
mind, the image of the man himself, 
his outward aspect, “his solemn 
yet sparkling eyes, his open and 
thoughtful forehead, a head of virginal 
floridness which might be distinguished 
even among grey hairs, and the traces 
of meditation and labour,” which Man- 
zoni attributes to Cardinal Federigo 
Borromeo in the “ Promessi Sposi’”’ ; 
he himself as simple as a child, open 
to every tender and generous impulse, 
high-minded and pure-thoughted, yet 
full of harmless fun and playful 
humour, a steadfast friend, whose life 
was a charm to us, and whose death 
was “like a disenchantment.” 
Faithfully yours, 
COLERIDGE. 





A BALLAD OF THE ARMADA. 


1588—1888. 


TuerE shall be so much forgotten of deeds beneath the sun, 

But not this deed of England’s, till England’s race be run ; 

The fathers shall tell their children, and the children’s children know 
How we fought the great sea-battle three hundred years ago. 

It was in the middle summer, and the wheat was full in ear, 

But men’s heart’s were dark and troubled and women’s faint for fear : 
The fleets of Spain set sail in May, but a storm had warned them home, 
The might of Spain had met again to do the will of Rome. 

The Pope’s high benediction had sped them on their way, 

With monks and priests and bishops to teach us how to pray ; 

And all the Southland’s knighthood, well proved in many a field, 

And all her great sea-captains had come to make us yield; 

And thirty thousand seamen and soldiers lay aboard ;— 

So England watched and waited and trusted in the Lord. 


Then all along this southern coast there was hurrying to and fro, 
And the nation’s eyes went seaward to watch the coming foe ; 
The shepherds left the pasture-hills, the yeomen left their farms, 
For all the squires in England were gathering men-at-arms ; 
And there was vigil through the night, and ever stir and life, 
From the Foreland to the Landsend, before the coming strife; 
The old sea-dogs of England were met on Plymouth Hoe, 
And the little fleet was anchored across the Sound below; 
And rusty swords were furbished while yet the corn was green, 
For a mighty cry went through the land, For God and for the Queen! 


It was a July evening, and in the waning day 
The fairy woods of Edgeumbe hung rosy o’er the bay, 
When through the track of sun-set, full-sail and homeward bound, 
A little bark came gliding in and anchored up the Sound ; 
And round the quays and through the streets a wild-fire rumour ran, 
A sea-league off the Lizard they’ve seen the Spanish van. 
They say the Lord High Admiral was bowling on the green, 
And round him sat the goodliest men the world bas ever seen ; 
For there was Richard Grenville, the bravest of the brave, 
Who fought the greatest sea-fight that ever shook the wave ; 
And there sat old John Hawkins and preached of loot and prize, 
And the grim battle-hunger flashed through his grizzled eyes ; 
And there was Martin Frobisher, who tried the North-west way, 
And saw the sunless noontide and saw the midnight day ; 
And Drake, the seaman’s hero, whose sails were never furled, 
Whose bark had found the ocean-path that girdles round the world ; 
And Preston of La Guayra, and Fenner of the Azores, 
Who shook the flag of England out on undiscovered shores ; 
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And Fenton, and John Davis, and many another one * 

Whose keels had ploughed the Spanish Main behind the setting sun. 
Without one dark misgiving they sat and watched the play, 

And sipped their wine and laughed their jests like boys on a holiday. 
That night men fired the beacons and flared the message forth, 

From the southland to the midland, from the midland to the north: 
And there was mustering all night long, wild rumour and unrest, 
And mothers clasped their children the closer to their breast ; 

But calmly yet in Plymouth Sound the fleet of England lay, 

The gunners slept beside their guns and waited for the day. 


Then as the mists of morning cleared, up drew the Spanish van, 
And grimly off the Devon cliffs that ten days’ fight began. 
Four giant galleons led the way like vultures to the feast, 
And the huge league-long crescent rolled on from west to east : 
But they will not stay for Plymouth, nor check the late advance, 
For Parma’s armies wait and fret to cross the strait from France, 
No grander fleet, no better foe, has ever crossed the main, 
No braver captains walked the deck than hold the day for Spain. 
There sailed Miguel d’Oquenda, our seamen knew him well, 
Recalde and Pietro Valdez, Mexia and Pimentel. 
Oh, if ever, men of England, now brace your courage high, 
Make good your boast to rule the waves, and keep the linstocks dry : 
For the weeks of weary waiting, the long alert is past, 
The pent-up hate of nations meets face to face at last. 


The giant ships held on their course, and as the last was clear 
The Plymouth fleet put out to sea and hung upon their rear ; 
And their war-drums beat to quarters, the bugles blared alarms, 
The stately ocean-castles were filled with men-at-arms. 
All through that summer morn and noon, on till the close of night, 
We harried through the galleons and fought a running fight ; 
And far up Dartmoor highlands men heard the booming gun, 
And watched the clouds of battle beneath the summer sun. 
As o’er some dead sea-monster wheel round the white-winged gulls, 
Our little ships ran in and out between the giant hulls; 
For fleetly through their clumsy lines we steered our nimble craft, 
And thundered in our broadsides, and raked them fore and aft, 
And broke their spars and rammed their oars, till the floating castles reeled, 
While overhead their cannon flashed, their idle volleys pealed. 
And the sun went down behind us, but the sea was ribbed with red, 
For the greatest of the galleons was burning as she fled. 
Yet hard behind we followed and held on through the night, 
And kept the tossing lanterns of the Spanish fleet in sight. 
So past Torbay to Portland Bill they ran on even keels, 
And ever we hung behind them and gored their flying heels ; 
And many a mastless galley was left alone to lag, 
To fall back in the hornet’s nest and, fighting, strike her flag. 
Then every port along the coast put out its privateers, 
And one by one our ships came in with ringing cheers on cheers ; 
So sailed Sir Walter Raleigh, the knight-errant of the sea, 
And all the best of Cornwall and Devon's chivalry ; 
Northumberland and Cumberland and Oxford and Carew,— 
Till from every mast in England the lion-banner blew. 
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A calm fell on the twenty-fifth,—it was St. Jago’s day,— 
And face to face off Weymouth cliffs the baffled war-ships lay. 
Now, bishops, read your masses, and, friars, chant your psalm! 
Now, Spain, go up and prosper, for your saint hath sent the calm! 
A thousand oars that move like one lash white the glassy blue, 
And down their three great galleons bore towards our foremost few. 
Then loud laughed Admiral Howard and a cheer went up the skies, 
King Philip’s three great galleons will be a noble prize! 
So we towed out two of our six ships to meet each floating fort, 
And we laid one on the starboard side and we laid one on the port; 
And all forenoon we pounded them ; they fought us hard and well, 
Till the sulphur-clouds along the calm hung like the breath of hell: 
But a fair wind rose at noontide and baulked us of our prey, 
The rescue came on wings of need and snatched the prize away ; 
So past the Needles, past Spithead, along the Sussex shores, 
The tide of battle eastward rolls, the cannon’s thunder roars ; 
The pike-men on the Sussex Downs could see the running fight, 
And spread the rumour inland, che Dons were full in flight: 
The fishing-smacks put out to sea from many a white chalk cove 
To follow in the battle’s wake and glean the treasure-trove ; 
Till night fell on the battle-scene, and under moon and star 
Men saw St. George’s channel all one long flame of war, 


So, harried like their hunted bulls before the horsemen’s goad, 
They dropped on the eve of Sunday to their place in Calais road : 
And we, we ringed about them and dogged them to their lair 
Beneath the guns of Calais, to fight us if they dare; 

But afar they rode at anchor and rued their battered pride, 

As a wounded hound draws off alone to lick his gory side ; 

And when the Sabbath morning broke they had not changed their line, 
For Parma’s host by Dunkirk town lay still and. made no sign. 

So calm that Sabbath morning fell, men heard the land-bells ring, 
They heard the monks at masses, the Spanish soldiers sing ; 

And as the noon grew sultry came other sounds of mirth, 

And when the sun set many had seen the last on earth. 

A breeze sprang up at even and the clouds rolled up the sky, 

And dark and boding fell the night, that last night of July. 


But in the fleet of England was every soul awake, 
For a pinnace ran from bark to bark and brought us word from Drake ; 
And we towed eight ships to leeward, and set their bows to shore, 
To send the Dons a greeting they never had before; 
No traitor moon revealed us, there shone no summer star, 
As we smeared the doomed hulls over with rosin and with tar; 
And all their heavy ordnance was rammed with stone and chain, 
And they bore down on the night wind into the heart of Spain. 
It was Prowse and Young of Bideford who had the charge to steer, 
And a bow-shot from the Spanish lines they fired them with a cheer, 
Dropped each into his pinnace—it was deftly done and well— 
And on the tide set shoreward they loosed the floating hell! 
Oh then were cables severed, then rose a panic cry 
To every saint in heaven, that shook the reddened sky! 
And some to north and some to south, like a herd of bulls set free, 
With sails half set and cracking spars they staggered out to sea: 
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But we lay still in order and ringed them as they came, 

And scared the cloudy dawning with thunder and with flame. 

The North Sea fleet came sailing down, our ships grew more and more, 
As Winter charged their severed van and drove their best on shore. 
The Flemish boors came out to loot, and up the Holland dykes 

The windmills stopped, the burghers marched with muskets and with pikes ; 
So we chased them through the racing sea and banged them as they went, 
And some we sank, and boarded some, till all our shot was spent ; 
Till we had no food nor powder, but only the will to fight, 

And the shadows closed about us and we lost them in the night. 

The white sea-horses sniffed the gale and climbed our sides for glee, 
And rocked us and caressed us and danced away to lee. 

Now rest you, men of England, for the fight is lost and won, 

The God of Storms will do the rest, and grimly it was done! 

Far north, far north on wings of death those scattered galleys steer 
Towards the rock-bound islands, the Scottish headlands drear ; 

And the fishers of the Orkneys shall reap a golden store, 

And Irish kernes shall strip the dead tossed up their rocky shore. 
Long, long the maids of Aragon may watch and wait in vain, 

The boys they sent for dowries will never come again. 

Deep, fathom deep their lovers sleep beneath an alien wave, 

And not a foot of English land, not even for a grave! 

But it’s Ah for the childless mothers! and Ah for the widowed maids! 
And the sea-weed, not the myrtle, twined round their rusting blades ! 


But we sailed back in triumph, our banner floating free, 
Our lion-banner in the gale,—the masters of the sea! 
The waves did battle for us, the winds were on our side, 
The God of the just and unjust hath humbled Philip’s pride. 
Henceforth shall no man bind us: where’er the salt tides flow 
Our sails shall take the sea-breeze, the oaks of England go! 
And every isle shall know them, and every land that lies 
Beyond the bars of sunset, the shadows of sunrise, 
Henceforth, oh Island England, be worthy of thy fate, 
And let thy new-world children revere thee wise and great! 
Sit throned on either ocean and watch thy sons increase, 
And keep the seas for freedom and hold the lands for peace! 
Thy fleets shall bear the harvest from all thy daughter-lands, 
And o’er thy blue sea-highways the continents join hands. 
But should some new intruder rise to bind the ocean’s bride, 
Should once thy wave-dominion be questioned or denied, 
Then rouse thee from thy happy dream, go forth and be again 
The England of our hero-sires who broke the might of Spain. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MODERNITY. 


THE besieging armies disappeared 
like the snow, leaving city and suburb 
in all the hardened soilure of war and 
winter, which only the torrents of 
spring would carry away. And the 
spring came suddenly : it was pleasant, 
after that long confinement, to walk 
afar securely, through its early fer- 
vours. Gaston, too, went forth on his 
way home, not alone. Three chosen 
companions went with him, pledged 
to the old manor for months to come, 
its lonely ancient master welcoming 
readily the tread of youth about him. 

The Triumvirate: so their comrades 
had been pleased to call the three; 
that term (delightful touch of classic 
colour on one’s own trite but withal 
pedantic age) being then familiar, as 
the designation of three conspicuous 
agents on the political scene of the 
generation just departing. Only, these 
young Latinists went back for the 
associations of the word to its Roman 
original, to the three gallants of the 
distant time, rather than to those 
native French heroes—Montmorenci, 
Saint-André, Guise—too close to them 
to seem really heroic. Mark Antony, 
knight of Venus, of Cleopatra : shifty 
Lepidus : bloody, yellow-haired Augus- 
tus, so worldly and so fine : you might 
find their mimic semblance, more easily 
than any suggestions of that thread- 
bare triad of French adventurers, in 
the unfolding manhood of Jasmin, 
Amadeée, and Camille. 

They had detached themselves by an 
irresistible natural effectiveness from 
the surface of that youthful scholastic 
world around the throne of Chartres, 
carrying its various aptitudes as if to 
a perfect triple flower; restless Ama- 


dée de l’Autrec, who was to be a 
soldier, dazzled early into dangerous, 
rebellious paths by the iron ideal of 
the soldiers of “the religion,’ and 
even now fitting his blond prettiness 
to airs of Huguenot austerity ; Camille 
Pontdormi, who meant to be a lawyer 
in an age in which certain legists had 
asserted an audacity of genius after a 
manner very captivating to youth with 
any appetite for predominance over 
its fellows— already winsomely 
starched a little amid his courtly 
finery of garb, and manner, and 
phrase; Jasmin de Villebon, who 
hardly knew what he meant to be 
except perhaps a poet — himself, 
certainly, a poem for any competent 
reader. Vain, yes! a little, and mad, 
said his companions, of course, with 
his clinging, exigent, lover’s ways. It 
was he who had led the others on this 
visit to Gaston de Latour. Threads 
to be cut short, one by one, before his 
eyes, the three would cross and re- 
cross, gaily, pathetically, in the tapes- 
try of Gaston’s years, and, divided far 
asunder afterwards, seemed at this 
moment, moving there before him in 
the confidential talk he could not 
always share, inseparably linked to- 
gether, like some complicated pictorial 
arabesque, under the common light of 
their youth, and of the morning, and 
of their sympathetic understanding of 
the visible world. 

So they made their way under the 
rows of miraculous white thorn- 
blossom, and through the green billows 
at peace just then, though the war 
still blazed or smouldered along the 
southern banks of the Loire and far 
beyond, and it was with a delightful 
sense of peril, of prowess attested in 
the facing of it, that they passed from 
time to time half-ruined or deserted 
farm-buildings where the remnants of 
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the armies might yet be lingering. It 
was Jasmin, poetic Jasmin, who in giv- 
ing Gaston the book he now carried ever 
ready to hand, had done him perhaps 
the best of services, for it had proved 
the key to a new world of seemingly 
boundless intellectual resources, and 
yet with a special closeness to visible 
or sensuous things: the scent and 
colour of the field-flowers, the amorous 
business of the birds, the flush and 
re-fledging of the black earth itself in 
that fervent springtide, which was 
therefore unique in Gaston’s memory. 
It was his intellectual springtide ; as 
people look back to a physical spring, 
which for once in ten or fifteen years, 
for once in a lifetime, was all that 
spring could be. 

The book was none other than 
Pierre de Ronsard’s “Odes,” with 
“ Mignonne! allons voir si la Rose,” 
and “The Skylark” and the lines 
to April—itself verily like nothing 
so much as a jonquil, in its golden- 
green binding and yellow edges and 
perfume of the place where it had 
lain—sweet, but with something of 
the sickliness of all spring flowers 
since the days of Proserpine. Just 
eighteen years old, and the work of 
the poet’s own youth, it took pos- 
session of Gaston with the ready 
intimacy of one’s equal in age, fresh 
at every point; and he experienced 
what it is the function of contemporary 
poetry to effect anew for sensitive 
youth in each succeeding generation. 
The truant and irregular poetry of his 
own nature, all in solution there, found 
an external and authorized mouth- 
piece, ranging itself rightfully, as the 
latest achievement of human soul in 
this matter, with the consecrated 
poetic voices of the past. Poetry! 
Hitherto it had seemed hopelessly 
chained to the bookshelf, like some- 
thing in a dead language, “dead and 
shut up in reliquaries of books,” or 
like those relics “one may only see 
through a little pane of glass,” as one 
of its recent “liberators” had said. 
Sure, apparently, of its own “niche in 
the temple of Fame,” the recognized 
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poetry of literature had had the pre- 
tension to defy or discredit, as depraved 
and irredeemably vulgar, the poetic 
motions in the living genius of to-day. 
Yet the genius of to-day, extant and 
forcible, the wakeful soul of present 
time consciously in possession, would 
assert its poetic along with all its 
other rights; and in regard to the 
curiosity, the intellectual interest, of 
Gaston, for instance, it had of course 
the advantage of being close at hand, 
with the effectiveness of a personal 
presence. Studious youth, indeed, on 
its mettle about “ scholarship,” though 
actually of listless humour among 
books that certainly stirred the past, 
makes a docile act of faith regarding 
the witchery, the thaumaturgic powers, 
of Virgil, or may we say of Shak- 
spere? Yet how faint and dim, after 
all, the sorrows of Dido, of Juliet, the 
travail of Aineas, beside quite recent 
things felt or done—stories which, 
floating to us on the light current of 
to-day’s conversation, leave the soul in 
a flutter! At best, poetry of the past 
could move one with no more direct- 
ness than the beautiful faces of an- 
tiquity which are not here for us to 
see and unaffectedly love them. Gas- 
ton’s demand (his youth only conform- 
ing to pattern therein) was for a poetry 
as veritable, as intimately near, as 
corporeal, as the new faces of the 
hour, the flowers of the actual season. 
The poetry of mere literature, like the 
dead body, could not bleed, while there 
was a heart, a poetic heart, in the 
living world, which bled, cried, wept, 
spoke with irresistible power. Elderly 
people, Virgil in hand, might assert 
professionally that the contemporary 
age, an age, of course, of little people 
and things, deteriorate since the days 
of their own youth, must necessarily 
be unfit for poetic uses. But then 
youth, too, had its perpetual part to 
play, protesting that, after all said, 
the sun in the air, and in its own 
veins, was still found to be hot, still 
begetting upon both alike flowers and 
fruit, nay! visibly new flowers, and 
fruit richer than ever. Privately, in 
s 2 
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fact, Gaston, had conceived of a poetry 
more thaumaturgic than could be any- 
thing of earlier standing than himself. 
The age renews itself; and in imme- 
diate derivation from it a novel poetry 
also grows superb and large, to fill a 
certain mental situation made ready in 
advance. Yes ! the acknowledged, and, 
so to call it, legitimate, poetry of 
literature was but a thing he might 
sip at like some sophisticated rarity 
in the way of wine, for example, 
pleasing the acquired taste. It was 
another sort of pceetry, unexpressed, 
perhaps inexpressible, certainly not 
hitherto made known in books that 
must drink up and absorb him, like 
the joyful air,—him, and the earth, 
with its deeds, its flowers, and faces. 
In such condition of mind, how 
deeply, delightfully, must the poetry 
of Ronsard and his fellows have moved 
him when he became aware, as from 
age to age inquisitive youth by good 
luck does become aware, of the litera- 
ture of his own day, confirming—more 
than confirming—anticipation! Here 
was a poetry which boldly assumed 
the dress, the words, the habits, the 
very trick, of contemporary life, and 
turned them into gold. It took pos- 
session of the lily in one’s hand, and 
projecting it into a visionary distance, 
shed upon the body of the flower the 
soul of its beauty. Things were be- 
come at once more deeply sensuous and 
more deeply ideal. As at the touch of 
a wizard, something more came into 
the rose than its own natural blush. 
Occupied so closely with the visible, 
this new poetry had so profound an 
intuition of what can only be felt, and 
maintained that mood in speaking of 
such objects as wine, fruit, the plume 
in the cap, the ring on the finger. 
And still that was no dubious or 
generalised form it gave to flower or 
bird, but the exact pressure of the jay 
at the window; you could count the 
petals, of the exact natural number ; 
no expression could be too faithful to 
the precise texture of things ; words, 
too, must embroider, be twisted and 
spun, like silk or golden hair. Here 
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were real people, in their real delight- 
ful attire, and you understood how 
they moved; the visible was more 
visible than ever before, just because 
soul had come to its surface. The 
juice in the flowers, when Ronsard 
named them, was like wine or blood. 
It was such a coloured thing ; though 
the grey things also, the cool things, 
all the fresher for the contrast—with 
a freshness, again, that seemed to 
touch and cool the soul—found their 
account there : the clangorous passage 
of the birds at night foretokening 
rain, the moan of the wind at the 
door, the wind’s self made visible over 
the yielding corn. 

It was thus Gaston understood the 
poetry of Ronsard, generously ex- 
panding it to the full measure of 
its intention. That poetry, too, lost 
its thaumaturgic power in turn and 
become mere literature in exchange 
for life, partly in the natural revolu- 
tion of poetic taste, partly for its 
faults. Faults and all Gaston loyally 
accepted it ; those faults—the lapse of 
grace into affectation, of learning into 
pedantry, of exotic fineness into a 
trick—counting with him as but the 
proof of faith to its own dominant 
positions. They were but character- 
istics, needing no apology with the 
initiated, or welcome even, as savour- 
ing of the master’s peculiarities of 
perfection. He listened, he looked 
round freely, but always now with the 
ear, the eye, of his favourite poet. It 
had been a lesson, a doctrine, the com- 
munication of an art—the art of 
placing the pleasantly esthetic, the 
welcome elements of life at an advan- 
tage in one’s view of it till they seemed 
to occupy the entire surface: and he 
was sincerely grateful for an undeni- 
able good service, And yet the gifted 
poet seemed but to have spoken what 
was already in his own mind, what he 
had longed to say, had been just going 
to say: so near it came that it had 
the charm of a discovery of one’s own. 
That was an illusion, perhaps: it was 
because the poet told one so much 
about himself, making so free a dis- 
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play of what though personal was 
very contagious, of his love secrets 
especially, how love and nothing else 
filled his mind. He was in truth but 
“love's secretary,” noting from hour 
to hour its minutely changing fortunes. 
Yes! that was why visible, audible, 
sensible things glowed so brightly, 
why there was such luxury in sounds, 
words, rhythms, of the new light come 
on the world, of that wonderful fresh- 
ness. With a masterly appliance of 
what was near and familiar, or in the 
way of bold innovation, he found new 
words for perennially new things, and 
the novel accent awakened long-slum- 
bering associations. Never before had 
words, single words, meant so much. 
What expansion, what liberty of heart, 
in speech: how associable to music, to 
singing, the written words! He sang 
of the lark, and it was the lark’s 
voluble self. The physical beauty of 
humanity lent itself to every object, 
animate or inanimate, to the very 
hours and lapses and changes of time 
itself. An almost burdensome fulness 
of expression haunted the gestures, 
the very dress, the personal ornaments, 
of the people on the highway. Even 
Jacques Bonhomme at his labour, or 
idling for an hour, borrowed from his 
love, homely as it was, a touch of 
dignity or grace, and some secret of 
utterance, which made one think of 
Italy or Greece. The voice of the shep- 
herd calling, the chatter of the shep- 
herdess turning her spindle, seemed 
to answer, or wait for answer—to be 
fragments of love’s communing. 

It was the power of “ modernity,” 
as renewed in every successive age for 
genial youth, protesting, defiant of all 
sanction in these matters, that the 
true “classic’”’ must be of the present, 
the force and patience of present time. 
He had felt after the thing, and here 
it was—the one irresistible poetry 
there had ever been, with the magic 
word spoken in due time, transforming 
his own age and the world about him, 
its every-day touch, the very trick one 
knew it by being presented now as an 
additional grace, asserting the latent 
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poetic rights of the transitory, the 
fugitive, the contingent. Poetry need 
no longer mask itself in the habit of 
a bygone day : Gaston could but pity 
the people of bygone days for not 
being above ground to read. Here 
was a discovery, a new faculty, a 
privileged apprehension, to be con- 
veyed in turn to one and another, to 
be propagated for the imaginative re- 
generation of the world. It was a 
manner, a habit of thought, which 
would invade ordinary life and mould 
that to its view. In truth, all the 
world was already aware and delighted. 
The “school” was soon to pay the 
penalty of that immediate acceptance, 
that intimate fitness to the mind of its 
own time, by sudden and profound 
neglect, as a thing preternaturally 
tarnished and tame, like magic youth, 
or magic beauty, turned by magic’s 
own last word into withered age. But 
then, to the liveliest spirits of that 
time it had seemed nothing less than 
“ impeccable,” after the manner of the 
great sacred products of the past, 
though in a living tongue. Nay! to 
Gaston for one, the power of old 
classic poetry itself was explained by 
the reflex action of the new, and 
might seem to justify its pretensions 
at last. : 
From the poem fancy wandered to 
the poet, and curious youth would fain 
see the writer in person—what a poet 
was like, with anxious surmises, this 
way and that, as to the degree in 
which the precious mental particles 
might be expected to have wrought up 
the outward presence to their own 
high quality. A creature of the eye, in 
this case at least, the spiritual hold on 
him being what it was, Gaston had no 
fear of disillusion. His poetic read- 
ings had borrowed an additional relish 
from the genial, companionable manner 
of his life at this time, taking him 
into the remotest corners of the vast 
level land, and its outer ring of 
blue uplands, amid which, as he rode 
one day with “the three,” towards 
perfectly new prospects, he had chanced 
on some tangible rumour of the great 








poet’s present abode. The hill they 
had mounted at leisure, in talk with 
a village priest, dropped suddenly 
upon a vague tract of wood and pas- 
ture with a dark ridge beyond towards 
the south-west ; and the black notch, 
which broke its outline against the 
mellow space of evening light, was 
the steeple of the priory of Croix-val, 
of which reverend body Pierre de 
Ronsard, although a layman, was, by 
special favour of King Charles, 
superior, 

Though a formal peace was come, 
though the primary movers of war 
had taken hands or kissed each other, 
and were exchanging suspicious cour- 
tesies, yet the unquiet temper of war 
was still abroad everywhere with an 
after-crop of miserable incidents. 
The captainless national and mer- 
cenary soldiers were become in large 
numbers thieves or beggars, and the 
peasant’s hand sank back to the tame 
labour of the plough reluctantly. Re- 
lieved a little by the sentimental 
humour of the hour, lending, as Ron- 
sard prompted, a poetic and always 
amorous interest to everything around 
him, poor Gaston’s very human soul was 
rexed at the spectacle of the increased 
hardness of human life, with certain 
misgivings from time to time at the 
contrast of his own luxurious tran- 
quillity. The homeless woman suckling 
her babe at the roadside, the grey- 
beard hasting before the storm, the 
tattered fortune-teller who, when he 
shook his head at her proposal to 
“read his hand,” assured him (per- 
haps with some insight into his 
character) “ You do that ”—you shake 
your head negatively—“ too much ” :— 
these, and the like, might count as 
fitting human accidents in an im- 
passioned landscape picture. And his 
new imaginative culture had taught 
him to value “surprises” in nature 
itself, the quaint, exciting charm of 
the misletoe in the wood, of the blossom 
before the leaf, the cry of passing birds 
at night: nay! the most familiar de- 
tails of nature, its daily routine of 
light and darkness, beset him now 
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with a kind of troubled and troubling 
eloquence. The rain, the first streak 
of dawn, the very sullenness of the sky, 
had a power only to be described by 
saying that they seemed to be moral 
facts. 

On his way at last to gaze on 
the abode of the new hero or demi- 
god of poetry, Gaston perceives in- 
creasingly as another excellence of his 
verse, how truthful, how close it was to 
the minute fact of the scene around, 
as there are pleasant wines which, ex- 
pressing the peculiar quality of their 
native soil, lose their special pleasant- 
ness away from home. The physiog- 
nomy of the scene had changed: the 
plain of La Beauce had ruffled itself 
into low green hills and gently wind- 
ing valleys, with clear, quick water 
and fanciful patches of heath and 
woodland. Here and there a secular 
oak tree maintained a solitule around 
it. It was the district of the “little 
river Loir’”—the Vendomois; and 
here, in its own country, the new 
poetry, notwithstanding its classic 
elegance, might seem a native wild 
flower, modest enough. He came 
riding with his companions towards 
evening along the road which had 
suddenly abandoned its day-long 
straightness for wanton curves and 
ascents; and there, as an owl cried 
softly on the wing, beyond the tops of 
the spreading poplars was the west 
front, silver-grey and quiet, inexpres- 
sibly quiet, with it worn, late-gothic 
“flamings” from top to bottom, as 
full of reverie to Gaston’s thinking as 
the enchanted castle in a story-book. 
The village lay thinly scattered around 
the wide, grass-grown space; below 
was the high espaliered garden-wall, 
and within it, visible through the 
open doors, a gaunt figure, hook-nosed, 
like a wizard, at work with the spade, 
too busily to turn and look. Or was it 
that he did not hear at all the question 
repeated thrice:—Could one see his 
reverence the Prior, at least in his 
convent church? ‘You see him!” 
was the answer, as a face, all nerve, 
distressed nerve, turned upon them not 
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unkindly, the vanity of the great man 
aware and pleasantly tickled. The un- 
expected incident had quickened a 
prematurely aged pulse, and in reward 
for their good service the young 
travellers were bidden carry their 
equipment, not to the village inn, but 
to the guest-chamber of the half- 
empty priory. The eminent man of 
letters, who had been always an 
enthusiastic gardener, though busy 
just now, not with choice flowers, but 
with salutary kitchen stuff, working 
indeed with much effort to counteract 
the gout, was ready enough in his 
solitude to make the most of chance 
visitors, especially youthful ones. A 
bell clanged : he laid aside the spade, 
and casting an eye at the whirling 
weather vanes announced that it would 
snow. There had been no “ sunset.” 
They had travelled away imperceptibly 
out of genial afternoon into a world of 
ashen evening. 

The enemies of the lay Prior, 
satirists literary and religious, falsely 
made a priest of him, a priest who 
should have sacrificed a goat to pagan 
Bacchus. And in truth the poet, for 
a time a soldier, and all his life a 
zealous courtier, had always been 
capable, as a poet should be, of long- 
sustained meditation, adapting himself 
easily enough to the habits of the 
“ religious”, following attentively the 
choir services in the church, of which 
he was a generous benefactor, and to 
which he presently proceeded for 
vespers and matins. Gaston and the 
three sat among the Brethren, tempt- 
ing curious eyes, in the stalls of the 
half-lighted choir, while in purple cope 
and jaunty biretta the lay Prior 
assisted, his confidentiaire, or priestly 
substitute, officiating at the altar. 
The long, sad, Lenten office over, an 
invitation to supper followed, for Ron- 
sard still loved in his fitful retire- 
ments, at one or another of his 
numerous benefices, to give way to 
the chance recreation of flattering 
company, and these gay lads’ enthusi- 
asm for his person was obvious. And 
as for himself, the great poet, with 
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his bodily graces and airs of court, had 
always possessed the gift of pleasing 
those who encountered him. 

The snow was falling now in big, 
slow flakes, a great fire blazing under 
the chimney, its cipher and enigmatic 
motto, as they sat down to the leek 
soup, the hard eggs, and the salad 
grown and gathered by their host’s own 
hands. The long stone passages 
through which they passed from 
church, with the narrow brown doors 
of the monks’ dormitories one after 
another along the white-washed wall, 
made the coquetries of the Prior’s own 
distant apartment all the more reas- 
suring. You remembered that from 
his ninth year he had been the pet of 
princesses, the favourite of kings. 
Upon the cabinets, chests, book-cases, 
around, were ranged the souvenirs re- 
ceived from various royal persons, 
including three kings of France, the 
fair Queen of Scots, Elizabeth of 
England ; and the conversation fell 
to, and was kept going by the 
precious contents of the place where 
they were sitting, the books printed 
and bound as they have never been 
before—books which meant assiduous 
study, the theory of poetry always 
accompanying its practice—delicate 
things of art which beauty had hand- 
led or might handle, the pictured faces 
on the walls, in their frames of reeded 
ebony or jewelled filigree. There was 
the Minerva decreed him ata conference 
of the elegant, pedantic “Jeux Flor- 
aux,” which had proclaimed Pierre de 
Ronsard “ prince of poets”. The mas- 
sive silver image Ronsard had promptly 
offered to his patron King Charles ; 
but in vain, for though so greatly in 
want of ready money that he melted 
down church ornaments and exacted 
“black” contributions from the 
clergy, one of the things in which 
Charles had ever been sincere was a 
reverence for literature. So there it 
stood, doing duty for Our Lady, with 
gothic crown and a fresh sprig of 
consecrated box, bringing the odd, 
enigmatic physiognomy preferred by 
the art of that day within the sphere 
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of religious devotion. The King’s 
manuscript, declining, in verse really 
as good as Ronsard’s, the honour not 
meant for him, might be read attached 
to the pedestal. The ladies of his own 
verse, Marie, Cassandra, and the rest, 
idols one after another of a somewhat 
artificial and for the most part unre- 
quited love, from the Angevine 
maiden—La peti'e pucelle Angevine— 
who had vexed his young soul by her 
inability to yield him more than a 
faint Platonic affection, down to 
Helen, to whom he had been content 
to propose no other, gazed, more im- 
passibly than ever, from the walls. 
They might have been sisters, those 
many successive loves, or one and the 
same lady over and over again, in 
slightly varied humour and attire, 
perhaps at the different intervals of 
some rather lengthy, mimetic masque 
of love, to which the theatrical dress 
of that day was appropriate, for the 
mannered Italian or Italianized artists, 
including the much-prized, native 
Janet, with his favourite water-green 
backgrounds, aware of the poet’s pre- 
dilection, had given one and all the 
same brown eyes and tender eyelids 
and golden hair and somewhat ambered 
paleness, varying only the curious arti- 
fices of their attire—knots and nets 
and golden spider-work and clear flat 
stones. Dangerous guests in that 
simple, cloistral place, Sibyls of the 
Renaissance on a mission from Italy to 
France, to Gaston one and all seemed 
under the burden of some weighty 
message concerning a world unknown 
to him, the stealthy lines of cheek and 
brow contriving to express it, while 
the lips and eyes only smiled, not 
quite honestly. It had beena learned 
love with undissembled “ hatred of 
the vulgar”. Three royal Margarets, 
much praised pearls of three succeed- 
ing generations (for to the curious in 
these objects purity is far from being 
the only measure of value) asserted 
charms a thought more frank, or 
French, though still gracefully pedan- 
tic, with their quaintly kerchiefed books 
—books of what !—in their pale hands. 


Among the ladies, on the pictured 
wall as in life, were the poet’s male 
companions, stirring memories of a 
more material sort, though their com- 
mon interest had been poetry—mem- 
ories of that “ Bohemia” which even 
a prince of court poets had frequented 
when he was young, of his cruder 
youthful vanities. In some cases the 
date of death was inscribed below. 

One there was among them, the 
youngest, of whose genial fame to come 
this experienced judge of men and 
books, two years before “ St. Bartho- 
lomew’s”, was confident—a crowned 
boy, King Charles himself. Here, 
perhaps, was the single entirely dis- 
interested sentiment of the poet’s life, 
wholly independent of a long list of 
benefits, or benefices ; for the younger 
had turned winsomely, appealingly, to 
the elder who, forty years of age, feel- 
ing chilly at the thought, had no son. 
And of one only of those companions 
did the memory bring a passing cloud. 
It was long ago, on a journey, that he 
had first spoken accidentally with 
Joachim du Bellay, whose friendship 
had been the great intellectual fortune 
of his life. For a moment one saw 
the encounter at the wayside inn, the 
broad, gay morning, a quarter of a cen- 
tury since; and there was the face— 
deceased at thirty-five. Pensive, plain- 
tive, refined by sickness, of exceeding 
delicacy, it must from the first have 
been best suited to the greyness of an 
hour like this. To-morrow, where will 
be the snow? 

The leader in that great poetic 
battle of the Pleiad, their host him- 
self (he explained the famous device, 
and named the seven chief stars in 
the constellation) was depicted ap- 
propriately, in veritable armour, with 
antique Roman cuirass of minutely 
inlaid gold and flowered mantle, the 
crisp, ceremonial laurel wreath of 
the Roman conqueror lying on the 
audacious, over-developed brows, above 
the great hooked nose of practical 
enterprise. In spite of his pretension 
to the Epicurean’s conquest of a 
kingly indifference of mind, the por- 
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trait of twenty years ago betrayed, 
not less than the living face with its 
roving, astonished eyes, the haggard 
soul of a haggard generation, whose 
eagerly-sought refinements had been 
after all little more than a theatrical 
make-believe—an age of wild people, 
of insane impulse, of homicidal mania. 
The sweet-souled songster had no more 
than others attained real calm in it. 
Even in youth nervous distress had 
been the chief facial characteristic. 
Triumphant, nevertheless, in his battle 
for Greek beauty—for the naturalisa- 
tion of Greek beauty in the brown 
cloudlands of the North—he might 
have been thinking contemptuously of 
barking little Saint-Gelais, or of 
Monsieur Marot’s packthread poems. 
He, for his part, had always held that 
poetry should be woven of delicate 
silk or fine linen, at least of good 
home-spun worsted. 

To Gaston, touched by the influences 
of the place, for a moment the scene 
around seemed unreal: an exotic, em- 
balming air, escaped from some old 
Greek or Roman pleasure-place, had 
turned the poet’s workroom into a 
strange kind of private sanctuary, 
amid these rude conventual buildings, 
with the March wind aloud in the 
chimneys. Notwithstanding, what with 
the long day’s ride, the keen evening, 
they had done justice to the monastic 
fure, the “little” wine of the country, 
the cream, the onions—fine Camille, 
and dainty Jasmin! and the poet 
turned to talk upon gardening, con- 
cerning which he could tell them a 
thing or two—of early salads, and 
those special apples the king loved to 
receive from him, mille-flewrs pippins, 
painted with a thousand tiny streaks 
of red, yellow, and green. A dish of 
them came to table now, with a 
bottle, at the right moment, from the 
darkest corner of the cellar. And 
then in nasal voice, well-trained to 
Latin intonation, giving a quite 
medieval amplitude to the poet’s 
sonorities of rhythm and vocabulary, 
the Sub-prior was bidden to sing, after 
the notation of Goudimel, the “ Elegy 
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of the Rose,” the author girding 
cheerily at the clerkly man’s assumed 
ignorance of such compositions. 

It was but a half-gaiety, in truth, 
that awoke in the poet even now, 
with the singing and the good wine, 
as the notes echoed windily along the 
passages. On his forty-sixth year the 
unaffected melancholy of his later life 
was already gathering. The dead !—he 
was coming to be on their side. 
The fact came home to Gaston that 
this evocator of “the eternally youth- 
ful” was visibly old before his time, 
his work being done, or centered now, 
for the most part, on amendments, 
not invariably happy, of his earlier 
verse. The little panelled drawers 
were full of them. The poet pulled 
out one, and as it stood open for a 
moment there lay the first book of the 
Franciade, in silken cover, white and 
gold, ready for the king’s hands, but 
never to be finished. 

Gaston, as he turned from that 
stolen reading of the opening verse, 
in jerky, feverish, gouty manuscript, 
to the writer, let out his soul perhaps ; 
for the poet’s face struck fire too, and 
seeming to detect on a sudden the 
legible document of something by no 
means conventional below the young 
man’s well-controlled manner and ex- 
pression, he became as if paternally 
anxious for his intellectual further- 
ance, and in particular for the addition 
of “manly power” to a “grace” of 
mind, obviously there already in due 
sufficiency. Would he presently carry 
a letter with recommendation of him- 
self to Monsieur Michel de Montaigne ? 
Linked they were, in the common 
friendship of the late Etienne de la 
Boetie yonder! Monsieur Michel 
could tell him much of the great 
ones—of the Greek and Latin masters 
of style. Let his study be in them! 
With what justice, by the way, had 
those Latin poets dealt with winter, 
and wintry charms, in their bland 
Italy! And just then, at the striking 
of a rickety great bell of the Middle 
Age, in the hands of a cowled brother, 
came the emblazoned grace-cup, with 
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which the Prior de Ronsard had 
enriched his “‘ house”’, and the guests 
withdrew. 

“ Yesterday’s snow” was nowhere, 
a surprising sunlight everywhere, 
through which, after gratefully bid- 
ding adieu to the great poet, almost 
on their knees for a blessing, our 
adventurers returned home. Gaston, 
intently pondering as he lingered be- 
hind the others, was aware that this 
new poetry, which seemed to have 
transformed his whole nature into 
half-sensuous imagination, was the 
product not of one or more individual 
writers, but (it might be in the way 
of a response to their challenge) a 
general direction of men’s minds, a 
delightful “‘fashion ” of thetime. He 
almost anticipated our modern idea, or 
platitude, of the Zeit-geist. A social 
instinct was involved in the matter, 
and loyalty to an intellectual move- 
ment. As its leader had himself been 
the first to suggest, the actual author- 
ship belonged not so much to a star as 
to a constellation, like that hazy 
Pleiad he had pointed out in the sky, 
or like the swarm of larks abroad this 
morning over the corn, led by a 
common instinct, a large element in 
which was sympathetic trust in the 
instinct of others. Here, truly, was 
a doctrine to propagate, a secret open 
to every one who would learn, towards 
a new management of life—nay! a 
new religion, or at least a new 
worship, maintaining and visibly set- 
ting forth a single overpowering 
apprehension. 

The worship of physical beauty, a 
religion the proper faculty of which 
would be the bodily eye! Looked at 
in this way, some of the well-marked 
characteristics of the poetry of the 
Pleiad assumed a hieratic, almost an 
ecclesiastical air. That rigid correct- 
ness, that gracious unction as of the 
medieval Latin psalmody, that aspir- 


ing fervour, that jealousy of the pro- 
fane “vulgar ’’, the sense, flattering to 
one who was in the secret, that this 
thing, even in its utmost triumph, 
could never be really popular :—why 
were these so welcome to him but from 
the continuity of early mental habit ? 
He might renew the overgrown ton- 
sure, and wait, devoutly, rapturously, 
in this goodly sanctuary of earth and 
sky about him, for the manifestation, 
at the moment of his own worthiness, 
of flawless humanity, in some un- 
dreamed-of depth and perfection of 
the loveliness of bodily form. 

And therewith came the conscious- 
ness, no longer of bad-neighbourship 
between what was old and new in his 
life, but of incompatibility between 
two rival claimants upon him, of two 
ideals. Might that new religion be a 
religion not altogether of ‘goodness, a 
profane religion, in spite of its poetic 
fervours? There were “flowers of 
evil” among the rest. It came in part, 
avowedly, as a kind of consecration of 
evil, and seemed to give it the beanty 
of holiness. Rather, good and evil 
were distinctions inapplicable in pro- 
portion as these new interests made 
themselves felt. For a moment, amid 
casuistical questions as to one’s inde- 
feasible right to liberty of heart, he 
saw himself very far gone from the 
choice, the consecration, of his boy- 
hood, and somewhat wearily. If he 
could but get rid of that altogether! 
Or if that would but speak with irre- 
sistible decision and effect ! Was there 
perhaps, somewhere, in some pene- 
trative mind in this age of novelties, 
some scheme of truth, some science 
about men and things, which might 
perhaps harmonise for him his earlier 
and later preference, “the sacred and 
the profane love”, or, failing that, 
establish to his pacification the ex- 
clusive supremacy of the latter? 


Water PATER. 


(To be continued.) 

















GIBRALTAR. 


‘‘ Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 
In the dimmest north-east distance, dawned Gibraltar grand and gray ; 
‘Here, and here did England help me ; how can I help England ¢’ say!” 


GrpraLTaR is an excellent type of 
those possessions of the British crown 
which are of the essence of our claim 
to be an imperial nation. There is— 
even in these days of rampant British 
civilianism, proud of its defenceless- 
ness and full of pity ‘for the strong 
man armed—no small familiarity 
with the name and geographical po- 
sition of the great fortress. How 
indeed could it be otherwise? Its 
name and badges are the boast 
of our sister services.' But this 
familiarity is, as a rule, wholly unin- 
formed, and cannot distinguish between 
fact and fiction. Some have an un- 
comfortable idea that the Rock, what- 
ever its subsequent glories, was 
virtually filched from Spain by Eng- 
land whilst the two countries were in 
alliance. Others, whose consciences 
are less prone to ache for the alleged 
misdeeds of their ancestors, hold that 
the general growth of French domi- 
nion in North Africa, the seizure in 
particular of Tunis, and the new pos- 
sibilities which were opened together 
with the Suez Canal, have almost 
deprived Gibraltar of its military 
value. Others again cherish a vene- 
rable but mistaken impression that 
the Rock is virtually the gate of the 
Mediterranean, and that its guns com- 

1 The ‘* Castle and Key,” the word ‘‘ Gibral- 
tar,” and the motto ‘‘ Montis insignia Calpe,” 
are borne by the Suffolk, Dorset, Essex, and 
Northamptonshire Regiments of Foot. The 
word ‘‘Gibraltar” is borne by the Royal Marines. 
Our first permanent Artillery train was fitted 
out for service at Gibraltar in 1704. Lastly, 
the formation in 1772 of the Gibraltar Com- 
pany of Military Artificers, was the decisive 
step towards the establishment of our corps 
of Royal Engineers. See Captain Perry’s 
“Rank and Badges,” 2nd edition, pp. 259, 
139-141. 
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mand the Straits from shore to shore. 
In these views half-truths and whole- 
untruths are jumbled up together. 
At this time—a time eminently suitable 
for taking stock of the strength and 
weakness of our imperial position—a 
very succinct statement of facts con- 
cerning Gibraltar will hardly be out 
of place. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is a penin- 
sula about three miles in length and 
about seven in circumference. It 
hangs, nearly due north and south, 
from the mainland of Andalusia to- 
wards the African shore, just as a 
bunch of grapes hangs from a vine- 
branch. In this figure, the stalk of 
the bunch is represented by the 
“North Front” territory, belonging 
to Gibraltar, and by the “ Neutral 
Ground” beyond it, which comprise 
together about one mile of low 
sandy soil, and run from the northern 
foot of the Rock to the Spanish lines 
at the town of Linea de la Con- 
cepcion. The Neutral Ground has a 
breadth of about three-quarters of a 
mile between the Bay of Gibraltar on 
the west and the Mediterranean on 
the east. The town lies on the bay- 
side of the Rock, which rises above it 
to a maximum height of one thousand 
four hundred feet, and presents an 
inaccessible cone or peak towards the 
Spanish territory to the north, From 
this cone a long ridge of varying 
height runs southward, and ends with 
a sudden drop to a level of only one 
hundred feet at Europa Point, its 
southern extremity. Gibraltar Bay 
is about five miles across, and its 
limits are marked to the south-east 
by Europa Point, and to the south- 
west by the Punta del Carnero, on 
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the Spanish shore, which runs con- 
siderably further south. Due north 
of Carnero Point lies the fortified 
town of Algeciras, exactly opposite 
Gibraltar. The limits of British juris- 
diction outside the actual Rock are as 
follows :—From the Landport Gate 
(called “ Puerta-de Tierra” by the 
Spaniards) the North Front territory 
stretches for about half a mile to the 
British lines, which the Neutral 
Ground, also half a mile in length, 
separates from those of the Spaniards. 
The North Front contains the huts of 
the North Front guard, the cemetery, 
exercise-ground, and rifle-ranges of 
the garrison, the kennels of the Calpe 
hounds, and numerous departmental 
buildings. So much for the extent of 
British jurisdiction on land. At sea 
and in the Bay three marine miles 
radiating all round the Rock of Gib- 
raltar are recognized as British waters. 
From Europa Point, already men- 
tioned, to the nearest point on the 
African coast the Straits are about 
twelve miles in breadth. 

No very accurate idea could be 
gained from a mere description of the 
fortifications which have been held 
against so many of England’s enemies. 
Sutlice it to say that the main bat- 
teries lie on the north, west and south 
sides of the Rock. The eastern side 
is considered inaccessible, though we 
believe that new defences have re- 
cently been added to this part of the 
Rock also. The term “ impregnable” 
is one which each successive develop- 
ment of artillery calls in question. 

Such, in brief, are the main features 
of this strong place of arms, the cap- 
ture of which was England’s first 
great bid for empire in the modern 
sense of the word. It was the prize 
of the first stunning blow delivered 
in that long naval and colonial duel 
with France which succeeded our 
earlier rivalries with the Spaniards 
and the Dutch. From August, 1704, 
to June, 1815, that struggle was car- 
ried on by Peterborough and Stanhope 
in Spain, by Marlborough in Ger- 
many and Belgium, by Clive and 


Coote in India, by Wolfe and Am- 
herst in Canada, by Wellington in 
the Peninsula and at Waterloo, and 
by our sailors in every known sea, 
Since 1815 the struggle has been con- 
tinued by nominally peaceful means, 
but it has repeatedly brought us to 
the verge of war. 

And now as to the circumstances of 
the capture of Gibraltar. We must go 
back to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Charles the Second, the last 
Austrian King of Spain, had died 
without issue in 1700. His vast em- 
pire was on the point of breaking up, 
and all Europe was disturbed by events 
unparalleled in importance since the 
dissolution of the Macedonian Empire 
at the death of Alexander. The war- 
like ambition of Lewis the Fourteenth 
was already the common danger of 
England and the Continental world. 
The much-debated will of Charles the 
Second, who styled himself therein for 
the last time King of Gibraltar, had 
now declared Philip, Duke of Anjou 
and grandson of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
to be King of Spain. That prince had 
taken possession of his kingdom in 
January, 1701. -His grandfather had 
sped him with the ominous words, 
“ Henceforth there will be no Pyre- 
nees!”- Europe was thus informed 
that Spain had become a French pro- 
vince. All doubts on the subject were 
set at rest by certain Letters Patent 
dated at Versailles in December, 1700, 
wherein Lewis expressly reserved to 
his grandson, Philip, the right of suc- 
cession to the Crown of France, 
although he was already King of 
Spain. Meanwhile the Emperor Leo- 
pold denounced the late King’s will, 
and prepared to secure the immediate 
succession to the Spanish Crown of his 
son, the Archduke Charles, who was 
under the will only a reversioner. 
Such was the situation with which 
England, sick to death of the French 
patronage so gratefully accepted by 
her Stuart kings, and fired by the 
wise and patriotic policy of William 
the Third, had to deal. Before 
William’s death in 1702, an impor- 




















tant treaty was signed between Eng- 
land, the States-General of Holland, 
and the Emperor. The signatories 
agreed to form an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance against France, and, in 
particular, to prevent the union of the 
French and Spanish Crowns, and to 
maintain the claims of the Archduke 
Charles to the Spanish succession. 
To these ends each power was to 
occupy for its own behoof and for 
the better repression of France cer- 
tain fragments of the ruinous Spanish 
Empire. England in her capacity as 
a maritime power was to occupy 
Gibraltar, Minorca, Ceuta, and a third 
part of the Spanish Indies. This 
treaty was confirmed by Queen Anne 
upon her accession. The Duke of 
Ormond soon made an unsuccessful 
attempt on the three Mediterranean 
fortresses. In May, 1704, Queen 
Anne issued her formal declaration of 
war against Lewis the Fourteenth, 
stating (inter alia) that he had seized 
the greater part of the Spanish do- 
minions, that he was in possession of 
the entry to the Mediterranean, and so 
threatened the security of navigation, 
and lastly, that he had recognized the 
Pretender (“le prétendu Prince de 
Galles”) as King of Great Britain 
and Ireland! In July, 1704, a fleet 
under Admiral Rooke and Prince 
George of Hesse-Darmstadt passed the 
Straits and attacked Barcelona, but 
were beaten off by Velasco, the brave 
Viceroy of Catalonia who held the 
town for King Philip. After this failure 
the allies retired to Tetuan Bay, on 
the Moorish coast, where Nelson, a 
century later, “stopped to think” be- 
fore Trafalgar. They debated whether 
to make their next attempt on Ceuta, 
Cadiz, or Gibraltar. The fortifications 
of the last place had been repaired 
and extended since 1540, when the 
town was sacked by the fleet of Bar- 
barossa, Dey of Algiers. But Admiral 
Rooke now learnt that the garrison 
consisted of a mere handful of men. 
He sailed for the Rock at once, and 


1 “*Corps Diplomatique du Droit des Gens,” 
tome viii. p. 115. Ala Haye, 1731. 
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on August 4th, 1704 (July 24th, Old 
Style), it fell after a short but very 
desperate resistance. Prince George 
ran up the imperial standard, but 
Admiral Rooke replaced it at once 
by the British flag, and the English, 
says Ayala,! “took possession of the 
place in the name of Queen Anne, in 
accordance with the Treaty of London, 
which assigned to them the three ports 
of Gibraltar, Minorca, and Ceuta.” 
The entire Spanish population left 
their homes for ever, to the eternal 
honour of their loyalty, and settled 
in the three neighbouring towns of 
San Roque, Algeciras, and Los Barrios. 
Very honourable terms were granted 
tothem. But with “Frenchmen and 
subjects of the Most Christian King” 
it was different. A special article of 
the Capitulation declared them pri- 
soners of war and confiscated their 
goods. England was fully conscious 
who was her real enemy. 

In his further comments on the 
capture Ayala asserts that the English, 
ever since the time of “the tyrant 
Cromwell,” had kept their eye on Gib- 
raltar, as a port of supreme conve- 
nience for their commerce with 
the Levant. It is possible that 
Admirals Blake and Montagu had 
learnt to value the place in the course 
of their operations against Tunis and 
Cadiz in 1655 and 1656, and had 
urged on Cromwell the general neces- 
sity of securing for England a footing 
in the Straits. Eight years later 
England gained such a footing at 
Tangier, which .came to her with 
Charles the Second’s Queen, Catherine 
of Braganza. But Tangier was aban- 
doned in 1684, and after a lapse of 
twenty years England took and kept 
Gibraltar. The importance of the place 
was slowly recognized. Indeed, Eng- 
land’s news from the Mediterranean 
in the year 1704 was of a chequered 
character. First, her fleet had been 
beaten at Barcelona; secondly, Gib- 
raltar fell; thirdly, ten days later, 
Admiral Rooke unsuccessfully engaged 

a Historia de Gibraltar” (edition of 1782), 
p. 5 
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the French fleet under the Comte de 
Toulouse ; fourthly, Gibraltar, having 
fallen in August, was well-nigh re- 
captured by the Spaniards in October ; 
lastly, Minorca was long considered a 
much more valuable acquisition. But 
in process of time Gibraltar gained a 
hold on the hearts of the English 
people which neither kings nor minis- 
ters could afford to ignore. 

Of the war of the Spanish succession, 
it will be only necessary to say that in 
1711 the Archduke Charles became 
Charles the Sixth of Germany, and 
abandoned Spain to his French rival. 
In July, 1713, the treaty of Utrecht, 
confirmed word for word by three sub- 
sequent treaties,! ceded Gibraltar and 
Minorca to England. Concerning 
Gibraltar, it was stipulated that if 
England should ever “ grant, sell, or 
by any means alienate” it, Spain 
should be entitled to the first offer. 

The main point to be observed here 
is that the capture and retention of 
Gibraltar was the one point scored 
against France in this war, the one 
set-off against the general success of 
her Bourbons in the Peninsula. It was 
not, as a pardonable national feeling in 
any Spaniard would maintain, pri- 
marily a blow directed against Spain. 
Spain had ceased to count as an inde- 
pendent factor. In the war of the 
Succession, Frenchmen and Spaniards 
were arrayed against other Spaniards, 
Germans, Dutchmen, and Englishmen. 
At Almanza, in 1707, a French army 
under Berwick, an Englishman, beat 
an Anglo-Dutch army under Galway, a 
French Huguenot.? The long and ener- 
getic reign of Charles the Third (1759- 
1788) which invested Spain with a tran- 
sitory importance, was a struggle of one 
strong man against the apathy of an 
entire people. At the close of the 
eighteenth century she was once 
more under foreign patronage. Her 
alliances varied constantly, for, 
although her military assistance was 


1 Those of Seville in 1729, of Paris in 1763, 
and of Versailles in 1783. 

? Henri, Marquis de Ruvigny, created Earl 
of Galway by William the Third in 1697. 


now of little value, her geographical 
position remained one of prime impor- 
tance in the struggle against France. 
In 1805 we destroyed the Spanish and 
French fleets at Trafalgar. In 1808 
we allied ourselves with Spain for the 
purpose of expelling the French from 
the country. Twice in the year 1811 
did the beaten troops of the Spanish 
General Ballesteros take refuge under 
our guns at Gibraltar. 

The coasts of Spain are familiar 
to yachtsmen and passengers on our 
English steamers. But the interior 
of the country is little known even 
to Englishmen, and the interior of 
the Spanish mind, especially as re- 
gards its views of the past history 
and present position of Spain, is prac- 
tically unknown to them. We shall 
endeavour to lift a corner of the veil 
by commenting on a small book pub- 
lished at Malaga in 1884, and entitled 
“Gibraltar. Ecos de la Patria.” Its 
author, Don Antonio Fernandez y 
Garcia, is one of a group of republican 
propagandists who have devoted them- 
selves to the double task of claiming 
Gibraltar from England and of under- 
mining the Spanish monarchy. They 
have imported into their own lovely 
language the crude dog-Latin common- 
places of the French revolutionary style. 
Our old friends “ La Civilisation,” “the 
Union of Nations,” Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity turn up at every cor- 
ner. Butin one point they are genuine 
Spaniards still—in their firm belief 
that Spain has never been under obli- 
gations to any foreign power, and least 
of all to England. We shall now con- 
sider in turn Don Antonio’s theory of 
the capture of Gibraltar, his views of 
the status and claims of Spain, and his 
plans for the future. First, as re- 
gards the capture, he charges Admiral 
Rooke with threefold dishonesty. The 
Admiral, it appears, cheated first 
Spain in the abstract, then the French 
king whom Spain had accepted, and 
lastly the Austrian king, whom Spain 
had refused, by pulling down his flag 
and hoisting that of England. Nota 
word of the state of Europe, or of the 
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treaty of 1702. Further, our author 
sees nothing in the course of history 
since 1704 which could justify England 
even for military reasons in retaining 
the Rock. The very climax of absurdity 
is reached in his demand why England 
should keep a place which is not (as 
he pays us the unconscious compliment 
of assuming) to serve as a base for 
future annexations in Andalusia. Had 
a French force secured the Rock in 
1704, the question would have been 
needless. All Andalusia would doubt- 
less have passed under direct or 
indirect French rule. 

History, as we have said, has had 
no lessons for our author. Our long 
eighteenth-century warfare with Spain 
and France, in America and India 
and on the high seas, in which failure 
on our part would have involved our ex- 
tinction as a European Power, is passed 
over entirely, or with a vague refer- 
ence to our abuse of the Right of 
Search. But what are the facts? We 
emerged from that struggle victorious, 
but not unscathed. On the one hand 
an Anglo-Saxon Republic was formed 
out of the revolted colonies which had 
been our pride since Elizabeth’s reign. 
On the other hand we took Canada and 
India from France, and many places 
besides Gibraltar from Spain. These 
conquests are now members incorpor- 
ate of our Empire, to be detached only 
by superior force or inward decay. 
Descending to small points, Don 
Antonio accuses the English garrison 
of being bad neighbours and of making 
their presence as offensive as possible. 
Apart from a re-statement of the vexed 
tobacco-smuggling question, he has to 
rely on such nursery stories as these: 
A recruit in the Spanish lines being 
called bad names by some English 
soldiers (several hundred yards off !) 
bit his lip clean through, as it was 
necessary to vent his feelings some- 
how, and being, as all Spaniards seem 
to be, “a slave to his orders,” he could 
not return railing for railing. All 
the facts are against such rubbish. 
Writing of the year 1774, Ayala says 
that up to the outbreak of the Ameri- 
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can war the English officers whilst 
hunting in Spain were received every- 
where with open arms. The present 
members of the Calpe Hunt continue 
these traditions, and endow the Spanish 
farmer over a very wide area with 
liberal payments for more or less 
visionary damage to crops. One more 
point. It is highly improbable that the 
populations beyond the Spanish lines, 
who swarm into Gibraltar at the rate 
of three thousand a day to buy and 
sell in this excellent mart, cherish very 
hostile feelings toward los Ingleses. 
Would they hail the prospect of ex- 
changing their present market for one 
controlled by their own lazy and cor- 
rupt officials, and choked with taxes 
and imposts of all kinds? 

Lastly, Don Antonio accuses us of 
having seized, by a process of sys- 
tematic encroachment, many points in 
Spanish territory beyond the limits 
ceded to us by the Treaty of Utrecht. 
“Some of these points,” he naively 
adds, “are of real strategic import- 
ance.” He appeals to the Tenth Article 
of theTreaty, which speaks as follows :— 
“The above-named propriety is ceded 

. without any territorial juris- 
diction and without any open com- 
munication by land, with the country 
round about.” Our author holds Eng- 
land to have precluded herself by these 
words from occupying a yard of ground 
beyond the land-ward gates of the 
place, and consequently claims as un- 
doubted Spanish, or at least neutral 
territory, the whole of our North Front 
ground. But how does the same Tenth 
article of the Treaty define “ the above- 
named propriety?” It is “the full 
and entire propriety of the Town and 
Castle of Gibraltar, together with the 
port, fortifications and forts thereunto 
belonging.” Now these “ fortifications 
and forts” are carefully distinguished 
from the Town and Castle, and 
were in fact various forts or batteries 
scattered all over the ground to the 
immediate north of the Rock, such as 
the well-known Devil’s Tower and 
other works, some of which lie within 
the present Spanish lines. The specific 
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inclusion of such outlying points wasde- 
manded by the most ordinary military 
foresight. They had all been secured 
in earlier times as positions which no 
assailant of the fortress could be al- 
lowed to occupy unopposed. The small 
range of the cannon of those days 
accounts for the comparative nearness 
of these points. From the very date 
of the capture of the Rock these out- 
posts were continually assailed by the 
Spaniards and defended by the garri- 
son and the co-operating fleets. Brig- 
adier Clayton, in a formal protest sent 
to the Spanish general on one of these 
occasions, claimed all the ground within 
cannon-shot (a very short distance in 
the year 1727) as part of Gibraltar. 
Not one of the outlying points in 
question was taken from us by the 
Treaty of Utrecht or by any of the 
various confirmatory treaties; conse- 
quently all ground occupied by the 
defenders in the process of defeating 
- the repeated Franco-‘Spanish sieges of 
the place, and since retained, may be 
held to have become English by right 
of conquest like the Rock itself. We 
may add in conclusion that Her 
Majesty’s Orders in Council distinctly 
recognize the existence of a territory 
of Gibraltar. The Order in Council of 
February 2nd, 1884, regulates the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court of Gib- 
raltar “in the City, Garrison and Ter- 
ritory of Gibraltar.” 

Were a modern captor of the Rock 
settling the delimitation of its ter- 
ritory from that of Spain, he would 
certainly secure every point in the 
neighbourhood which convenience of 
situation or the range of modern guns 
might enable to be used as a base of 
attack. A considerable tract of 
country would thus be lost to Spain. 
The whole of the present Campo, or 
district of Gibraltar, to the north 
and west of the Rock, the entire bay, 
the towns of San Roque (six miles 
distant) of Algeciras (ten miles distant 
by land and five by water), and Los 
Barrios (twelve miles distant) would 
be annexed by the captors of Gibral- 
tar. It is even unlikely that the 


more distant fortress of Tarifa (twenty- 
four miles off, overland) would be 
spared. 

The interest which attaches to rival 
interpretations of the Treaty of 
Utrecht is, however, mainly academi- 
eal, It is not by that document, but 
by our good sword that we hold 
Gibraltar. Treaty or no treaty, Spain, 
or, what is much more probable, France, 
will take the place from us when we 
are no longer able to hold it. 

Don Antonio next vindicates the 
rights of civilization at large against 
us. After stating an imaginary English 
argument that England at Gibraltar 
and Spain at Ceuta are in identical 
positions he exclaims, ‘‘No! At Ceuta 
Spain is rearing the sacred standard 
of civilization under which Humanity 
marches on to new conquests. There 
she makes war on hordes which are 
as yet uncivilized. But at Gibraltar 
England’s flag is a symbol-of the 
triumph of might over right, that is, 
of the triumph of barbarism in this 
modern world of ours.” 

Few Englishmen who have seen at 
Gibraltar a small delta of their own 
high orderliness and_ civilization, 
divided by an artificial line from the 
medieval desert of Spanish sloth and 
decay, will read these lines without a 
smile. Touching Ceuta let us hear a 
Spanish witness. In March, 1885 
(Don Antonio’s book appeared in 
1884), “ El Imparcial,” a leading paper 
in Madrid, recommended that the 
Spanish garrisons should be withdrawn 
from Ceuta, and from the other Spanish 
positions in Marocco, and that these 
places should be converted into honest 
trading communities, “so as to give 
the Moors a better idea of Spain than 
they could possibly get from the 
criminals composing the majority of 
Spaniards with whom they had hitherto 
come in contact.” 

Spanish immigrants, we may add, 
are the curse of every seaport town 
in Marocco. So much for the sacred 
standard of civilization! But this 
declamation is not entirely unpractical. 
Don Antonio proceeds bluntly to say 
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that whilst the British flag is at Gib- 
raltar, Spain can never “develop her 
plans in Marocco.” This is perfectly 
true, and this is one reason why the 
Moors have been our fast friends for 
two centuries. The fact that in 
France they have a new and most 
acquisitive neighbour has sufficed to 
bind them still closer tous. In the 
next fight for dominion in the Straits, 
this point should tell strongly in our 
favour. 

When a serious Spanish writer 
assumes that Spain is at least Eng- 
land’s equal in civilization, and has 
an equal claim to treat Marocco asa 
Dark Continent, one is entitled to ask 
a direct question. For even a modern 
Briton, scourged by the memory of 
places like Khartoum which England 
has deliberately restored to savagery 
and slave-dealing, may decline to admit 
the accuracy of the parallel. Is Spain 
then, in her southern half at least, a 
civilized nation in the English sense ? 
Do African or European traits pre- 
dominate in her inhabitants? Are 
they more laborious than the Moors, 
are they more enterprising or better 
educated, are their ideas concerning 
foreign countries and the relative 
position of their own country much 
less primitive? The question will not 
be answered by stating (truly we 
admit) that Spain is very much richer 
in able parliamentary orators and 
halfpenny newspapers. [For she is 
also richer in beggars, the Andalusian 
being much less ashamed of asking 
alms than the Moor. But no foreigner 
would obtain an answer to this ques- 
tion, since Spaniards as a rule still 
justify Lord Mahon’s description and 
“think it a point of honour to dis- 
guise their national calamities even 
from each other, as if successful 
measures could ever be concerted from 
false information !” 

It is true that in other parts of his 
book Don Antonio forgets that his 
country is the standard-bearer of civil- 
ization in Marocco, and draws a har- 
rowing picture of the poverty, back- 
wardness and decay of Spain. He 
No. 346.—voL. LVI. 
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tells his countrymen that unless all 
this is altered England will laugh «at 
any demand for the restoration of 
Gibraltar. With the view of quick- 
ening their decision he draws up a 
list of tasks which they can and must 
accomplish before recovering the Rock. 
The list will repay perusal. 

1. Spain must “ wipe out the arti- 
ficial frontiers” which separate her 
from Portugal. 

2. She must effect a Latin Union, 
on a democratic basis, between Spain, 
Italy and France. 

3. She must convert Ceuta, and the 
other Spanish positions in Africa, into 
humming marts of trade, which shall 
rob Gibraltar of all her commerce 
and “make the grass grow inside the 
place.” 

4. She must thoroughly develop the 
mineral and other resources of Spain, 
foster irrigation and agriculture, and 
adopt a thoroughly liberal commercial 
policy. 

5. She must forswear pronuncia- 
mientos, revolutions, and the political 
conditions which enable fifteen or 
twenty recognized parties to differ in 
everything save a desire for office. 

6. She must fortify and arm with 
the newest guns, Ceuta, Algeciras and 
any other point whence Gibraltar 
may be annoyed. 

7. She must become, by adopting the 
foregoing measures, a mighty naval 
and commercial power whose enmity 
would be England’s ruin. 

“When we have realized this pro- 
gramme,” says Don Antonio, “ Spain 
will recover Gibraltar.” We quite 
concur in this view. 

Lengthy programmes, such as this, 
of reforms involving an entire change 
in the habits, genius and character of 
a people, and designed to secure a 
particular end, seem to possess a 
peculiar charm for nations belonging 
to the Latin race, Language exactly 
like this was heard in France after 
the disasters of 1870—71. The able 
editors of Paris proclaimed in choru- 
that the country had before it a plair. 
and direct path towards La Revanche. 
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Frenchmen had but to determine to 
become hardy, moral, serious and 
modest, and then (i.e. when this en- 
tirely accessible ideal had been 
realized in the smallest possible 
number of years) they would recover 
Alsace and Lorraine by force of arms. 
“The word ‘impossible’ ” virtually 
said these Mentors, “is unsuitable 
to French dictionaries. If France 
demands her provinces, and you can 
only recover them by dropping all 
the national weaknesses out of your 
natures, and adopting the best points 
in those of your Teutonic conquerors, 
why, you must drop the one and adopt 
the other.’ Many were such jour- 
nalistic exhortations to provide France 
with hairs off the Great Cham’s beard. 
One French army tried to secure a 
few in Tongking, but the famous 
beard remained intact. 

Don Antonio betrays some conscious- 
ness that the unchanging aversion of 
Portugal to union with Spain isa greater 
disgrace to the latter than the loss, 
two centuries ago, of Gibraltar. He 
gives a slight turn to the question by 
accusing England of standing in the 
way of Iberian Unity by maintaining 
her flag on the Rock. Were that re- 
moved, he says, Portugal would also 
be unwilling to resist any longer. 
But how stand the authorities? Thiers 
said once, “The Portuguese are only 
Spaniards,” but he added, ‘“ who hate 
other Spaniards.” General Prim said 
in May, 1870, “ We Spaniards have 
never had the pretension that the 
noble Portuguese people . . . should 
come to form part of the Spanish 
nation. We know it cannot be.” 

As regards the idea of a Latin 
Union, in which Spain, Italy, and 
France should combine to impose their 
will on England for the benefit of 
Spain, history is still more decisively 
adverse. Monarchical Italy, the friend 
and ally of England, may be left out 
of this consideration. But the deal- 
ings of France with Spain have ever 
been those of an invader or of a 
patron. As lately as the year 1870, 
France made a casus belli of the candi- 


dature of a German Prince for the 
Spanish throne. France, as we have 
already said, was the country chiefly 
affected by the British capture of the 
Rock. It was accordingly a French- 
man, the Marquis de Nancre, who, in 
the name of a French Prince, the 
Regent Orleans, undertook, but in vain, 
to obtain the cession of Gibraltar in 
1719 from George the First. In the 
various sieges of the Rock the French 
consistently claimed and obtained the 
foremost place. How did they work 
with the Spaniards? In the siege of 
October, 1704, the latter, who had 
scaled the eastern side of the Rock 
were, according to all Spanish his- 
torians, deliberately deserted by their 
French supports, and died to a man. 
Later on Villadarias, the Spanish com- 
mander, was superseded by a French- 
man, Marshal Tessé, and retired in 
dudgeon from the siege with many of 
his officers. 

Stories exactly similar are told, and 
perfectly truly, by Spanish chroniclers 
of the sieges of 1727 and 1779-82. 
Making full allowance for the in- 
herent Spanish tendency to thwart and 
spite an ally instead of co-operating 
with him against the common enemy, 
it is patent that the French considered 
all these struggles as matters between 
themselves and England, and held the 
Spaniards as mere pawns in the game. 
Were England to-day to surrender the 
Rock to Spain, how long would Spain 
hold it against France, already 
supreme in Algeria and Tunis, and 
pressing hard on Marocco? Would a 
people of seventeen millions, scattered 
overa very large peninsula, a people with 
what is (in spite of the native bravery 
of the men composing it) a third-rate 
military and naval force, be long able 
to hold both Ceuta and Gibraltar ? 

We disclaim the slightest parti pris 
against Spain. Indeed, the heavy 
task which the present Queen Regent 
of Spain, a daughter of one of the 
most illustrious of dynasties, is so 
bravely discharging is one to awake 
feelings of respect and sympathy. 
The halo of romance which sur- 
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rounds the past of Spain is still suffi- 
ciently vivid to prevent our looking 
too curiously into her present. But 
when the past relations of England, 
France, and Spain are appealed to, we 
must give romance the go-by and 
adhere to history. 

Considerations such as the fore- 
going, which are but recognitions of 
various practical certainties, should 
put an end to discussions on the 
abstract comparative values to Eng- 
land, as fortresses, harbours, or coal- 
ing-stations of Gibraltar, Ceuta, Tan- 
gier, or Tarifa. Whatever the present 
importance of each of these places, any 
or all of them may change hands in 
the course of the next naval war. 
That France, for instance, will make 
a dash at Ceuta, is a moral certainty. 
It is easy enough to quote 

** Wicquefort, 

And Puffendorf and Grotius ; 

And prove from Vattel, 
Exceedingly well, 

Such a deed would be quite atrocious,” 
but in the uncertain future before us 
at least two things are very probable : 
that the race will be to the swift and 
that the hindmost will fare as usual. 
Let us carry back our minds to the 
spring of this year. Upon the very 
first rumours of the Moorish Sultan’s 
illness, there was a kind of inter- 
national race of ironclads to Tangier. 
And this in the piping times of 
peace ! 

Gibraltar, fortunately, we have : let 
us make the best of it, in preparation 
for new and troublesome neighbours 
in the Straits. Most periods of Eng- 
land’s real or imaginary weakness have 
been marked by attacks on Gibraltar. 
When our American Colonies revolted 
in 1774, France aided them by land 
and sea and also joined Spain in 
the great siege of the Rock in 1779. 
Again, when we surrendered the fruits 
of the Crimean war to Russia in 1870, 
there sprang up at once a serious 
agitation for the further surrender of 
Gibraltar, an agitation for which cer- 
tain leading Englishmen displayed a 
perverted enthusiasm. 
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Such, then, is our connection with 
Gibraltar. We hold it, legally, by four 
consecutive Treaties, but practically by 
force, as a principal buttress of our 
present position in the world as the 
first of maritime nations. When we 
lose that position, our presence at 
Gibraltar will lose its meaning also. 
Our footing in the Straits has little or 
nothing to do with the special rela- 
tions between England and Spain. 
We maintain it because the trade that 
passes through the Straits is mainly 
British trade, and goes to countries 
which are and which we mean to keep 
under British rule. Even on the Suez 
Canal the ill-will and intrigues of its 
French managers have been powerless 
against the hard fact that the traffic 
of the Canal is our traffic, and that 
we are believed to be willing in the 
last resort to fight for its safe passage. 

It is appropriate to our character as 
a maritime people that Gibraltar is 
best defended by the co-operation of 
the fortress with a fleet. In every 
siege of the place the comfort of the 
garrison has generally depended on 
the success or failure of a British 
fleet to preserve the command of the 
Straits. No modern guns could enable 
Gibraltar to sweep a passage twelve 
miles in breadth with their fire. 
Moreover the weather on these coasts 
is often so thick and misty that the 
very presence of a hostile squadron 
would remain unobserved. But, in 
ordinarily clear weather, a British 
fleet mancuvring from the Moorish 
shore towards the Rock could place 
any hostile ship between two fires. 

Most arguments for abandoning 
Gibraltar have dealt with the place 
as it is now, with its antiquated 
works, its insufticient armament, its 
insecure anchorage, its crying need 
of an efficient breakwater and a first- 
rate naval dock, its unprotected coal- 
stores, and its crowded civil population. 
But little reference has been made to 
the transformation which might be 
worked by sagacious additions and 
alterations. The question of 
armament is indeed actually being 
T2 
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grappled with, though we fear that it 
will be easier for experts to specify 
the necessary guns than to secure their 
being made and mounted within any 
reasonable time. There is little doubt 
that the old-fashioned water-edge 
batteries for direct fire @ fleur d’eau 
will be supplemented by others very 
highly-placed and armed with modern 
high-velocity guns. It will be the 
special function of the latter to direct a 
plunging or downward fire on the decks 
of an attacking fleet. Most modern 
iron-clads are built with the primary 
idea of their engaging ships, ie., an- 
tagonists who have not the advantages 
of position enjoyed by shore-batteries 
on a height. Hence their decks are 
unarmoured or thinly armoured, and 
their main strength lies in their sides. 
Were a modern Due de Crillon to 
challenge some modern Sir Roger 
Curtis to meet him “ among the float- 
ing batteries” he would have to follow 
the precedent of 1782 and construct 
special ships for an attack on the 
Rock. They would need to be decked 
with impregnable armour and to 
carry guns capable of almost any degree 
of elevation, so as to deal adequately 
with the highest batteries of the de- 
fence. Lastly such ships would require 
speed and other sea-going qualities 
sufficient to meet the attack of a 
British fleet on their way to the siege. 

The remaining difficulties, save one, 
may be overcome by spending money. 
The question of population is, however, 
much moie serious. The civilians in 
Gibraltar now amount to twenty thou- 
sand, or ten times their number at 
the date of the last siege. It seems 
as if the military utility of the place 
could only be restored by some very 


drastic measure, such as enforced 
migration to some new British ac- 
quisition on either shore of the 
Straits. 

Such, we repeat, is Gibraltar, Eng- 
land’s first link with the East. Is 
there indeed no more than a play 
of fancy in a suggestion lately made 
to us, that the ancient arms of the 
fortress consist of symbols deliberately 
chosen to represent its dominion over 
that Red Sea which leads us to India? 
How runs the original grant, con- 
firmed by Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1502? ‘The shield is divided into 
three parts or fields, and in the two 
upper thirds (which are to consist of 
& WHITE field) is a CASTLE on a golden 
plot. Between the Castle and the 
lower field is a BAR, to separate the 
sume from the two upper thirds ; and 
further, a golden key hangs by a CHAIN 
from the Castle, but so as to lie on 
the lower field, the colour of which is 
RED.” Have we not here, with a 
sufficient observance of the true phy- 
sical proportions! and positions, the 
WHITE field for the Mediterranean, and 
the smaller rep field below for the Red 
Sea? Does not the par stand for 
the then unpierced Isthmus of Suez ? 
And, lastly, have we not in the Key, 
which hangs across the Isthmus by a 
chain fastened to the casTLE of Gib- 
raltar, “but so as to lie on the RED 
field,” the military command of the 
road to India? Let us accept the 
omen ! 

Harowp A. Perry. 


1 The white or upper field is twice the size 
of the red or lower field. The Mediterranean 
is two thousand three hundred miles in length ; 
the Red Sea is one thousand three hundred 
and twenty. 
































Tuts heading is more than equi- 
vocal on its face, for the writer can 
lay no claim to that title which of all 
others he covets most, that of a true 
gardener. Yet “Confessions of a per- 
son who would like to be a Gardener, 
but fears that he never will be,” would 
take up too much space; and “Con- 
fessions of a young Gardener’’ sug- 
gests Captain Mayne Reid; so the 
title must be interpreted by the text. 
And it will be convenient for my pur- 
pose if Iam allowed to use the word 
as applicable to all persons who even 
try to garden ; even to that degraded 
wretch who is so mercilessly scourged 
by Canon Hole for buying a lot of rose- 
trees, ordering them to be planted 
exactly where he pleases, without 
reference to draught, soil, or shade, 
and then wonders why they “don’t 
do.” For all who have begun to try 
and learn the art of gardening, and 
who have arrived at that first painful, 
but necessary, stage of conviction of 
their own ignorance and incapability, 
will feel that the poor fellow was but, 
after all, a degree or two worse than 
themselves. 

Yet there is another way of looking 
at it. We all know the story of the 
three classes of violin players. Now in 
one sense there are but two classes of 
gardeners—those who can and those 
who can’t get flowers to grow. To 
some people the art seems to come 
naturally : to others no pains, no time, 
no money avail. I wish at once to 
disclaim condemnation of this latter 
class; and for the best of all possible 
reasons, because I feel myself more akin 
to it in some respects than even to the 
inferior members of the rival class : 
far more akin, indeed, than to those 
minions of Lady Flora who in a rood 
of smoky London garden, with an 
expenditure of about five shillings a 
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year, on acold, sour clay soil and with- 
out visible personal attention, produce 
lovely clusters of the old Maiden’s 
Blush rose. Such stand, indeed, upon 
serene heights. One such I know; 
and as for her lilies of the valley, the 
less Ithink about them the better I 
feel. 

For it will be as well to have out 
all the cynicism at once. Envy, and 
those blacker feelings the names of 
which trip so glibly from our lips every 
Sunday, are much at the root of 
gardening. If indeed it is the purest 
of human pleasures the others must be 
pretty bad ; but I don’t think that the 
cold critical intellect of him who 
formulated that proverb was by any 
means free from the failings which I 
have mentioned ; his early career at 
least belies the supposition, though 
I have always hoped that Lord 
Verulam’s passion for gardening took 
possession of him long after he had 
forgotten all about the trial of Essex. 
The solid fact remains that while my 
neighbour A. possesses better roses 
and better chrysanthemums than I, I 
love him less than my neighbour B. 
whose blooms are inferior to my own ; 
and it is part of that strong leaven of 
human nature which is said to bein 
man, that it should be so. 

I began gardening but little more 
than two years ago, and therefore 
whatever value my crude ideas may 
have upon the subject, will be of the 
same kind as let us say a record of his 
experiences in England and his opinion 
of civilization in general by an Anda- 
man Islander or one of Buffalo Bill's 
Red Indians, I cannot help thinking 
that a present record of mistakes may 
be of more interest to all classes of 
gardeners, than such a record ten years 
hence,when I should probably be afraid 
to recollect things which now I do not 
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blush to blazon forth. I began, then, 
with the aid of a few scratch tools, 
Robinson’s ‘‘ English Flower-Garden,” 
(a most invaluable book) and a “ plenti- 
ful lack of wit,” i.e. complete ignorance 
of everything connected with the sub- 
ject ; and worse than all this with the 
conceited notion that I could easily 
learn all about it. My garden is situ- 
ated in the suburbs of a town which is, 
from a gardener’s point of view, none 
the less a commonplace country town 
from its being the seat of a Univer- 
sity. The soil is a good one for some 
purposes, or at least would have been 
a good medium for superimposition of 
soil, if the builder who ran up the 
elegant villa some fifteen years ago 
had not taken upon himself to overlay 
the gravel bottoms of the beds with a 
layer of brickdust varying from eight 
inches to two feet in thickness. Even 
this of itself would have been no very 
great objection if he had left off with 
the brickdust and allowed my prede- 
cessor (who was a good gardener as 
predecessors go, indeed by nature a far 
better gardener than his successor, but 
too busy to attend very much to the 
larger aspects of the question) to put in 
a decent three feet of soil above. But 
the practise of these géntlemen is to 
“lay out a garden” for thirty or forty 
pounds as a sort of adjunct to building 
a house; and their method is to put 
all the refuse of the building at the 
bottom, and then ten inches of stony 
loam at the top ; then comes the eager 
amateur, terre fastidiosus, and fills his 
beds with choice things all at a rush, 
and behold there is nothing for them 
to grow in, but because they have no 
depth of earth they wither away. 
There is but one remedy for this, as I 
am gradually discovering. Choice 
plants will not grow in such rubble. 
Therefore apage Satanas / out with it! 
You must have three or two-and-a-half 
feet of real soil at the very least if you 
are to do any good. But you will 
exclaim : “ My poor Japanese anemones, 
which I only put in six months ago, 
and you know how they hate being 
disturbed, what’s to become of them?” 
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or “ My dear sir, that bed is full of 
Christmas roses, beautiful plants which 
I brought from the dear old Rectory 
garden at W . ..; they won’t stand 
another move now.” “My dear 
Madam, (excuse me, Madam, | for 
assuming so much; it is generally 
ladies that are most lacking in the 
ruthlessness which is an absolutely 
necessary qualification for a gardener), 
you will of course do as you please ; it 
is the privilege of your sex to do so ; but 
if youexpect those old beloved hellebores 
to flourish more than two years with 
the deleterious compound you have just 
turned up with your dear little trowel 
as their sole nutriment, you are very 
much mistaken. They will continue 
to throw up leaves for a good many 
years no doubt ; and you will probably 
attribute their want of buds to over 
damp or frosty autumns or droughty 
summers, and finally spend seven-and 
sixpence on a handlight to put over 
them ; whereas were you to spend five 
shillings on a cart-load of soil to put 
under them now, there would be a very 
different result. It is true you risk 
killing them by taking them up now; 
but the risk of'a sudden death is prefer- 
able to a slow and degrading starvation. 
Perish such of your choice things as 
must inevitably perish by moving now ; 
but deepen your beds at all risk. It 
will be better to be naked for a few 
years with the prospect of being gra- 
dually more and more richly clothed, 
than draped at the beginning of your 
career in all the gauds of Dives which 
you must soon exchange for rags more 
tattered and less saintly than those of 
Lazarus.” As a matter of fact even 
choice and half-hardy things do not 
perish by such a move if rapidly 
effected, and if decent care is taken of 
them. I continually move all sorts of 
things at all times in the year, taking 
the precaution merely to lift a good 
ball of earth with them. This is 
especially the case with wild flowers, 
which I am not ashamed to confess 
that I often dig up and plant in my 
wild garden. Still, if you cannot bear 


to do it, try as a last resort the 




















effect of rich and heavy manuring. 
It will do something for your brick 
dust, though not much. I have tried 
both plans and found that, as Machia- 
velli says, one is good and the other is 
less good; and I am gradually adopt- 
ing the former plan all over my garden 
as time, money and ruthlessness can be 
pressed into the service. 

Another, and in some respects a 
still better, plan may be pursued by 
any one who has plenty of room to 
spare, and that is to leave your old 
beds of brickdust to produce the few 
excessively hardy things which they 
will produce luxuriantly, weeding out 
from time to time all failures; and 
instead of them carve out new beds, 
if necessary by the sacrifice of a part 
of the lawn. I had the pleasure this 
year of seeing the beautiful gardens 
of Blickling Hall in Norfolk, where, 
presumably without the necessity for 
it, something of the kind has been 
done. The lawn, which from a dis- 
tance looked like a vast flower-bed, is 
carved and quartered out into twenty 
or thirty little beds of different (though 
not fantastic) shapes well raised above 
the level of the ground, with from 
four to six feet of turf between each 
one. These were beautifully filled 
with a fine selection of old-fashioned 
flowers. Of course there were plenty 
more lawns at Blickling, and one 
could not afford space to do this in a 
small garden. Like the fat old lady 
in Tom Hood, I am not half an 
acre if you measure me all round, and 
a good bit of lawn is an absolute 
necessity. 

But I am wandering away from 
confessions of failure into attempts 
to be didactic, for which 1 humbly 
ask my reader’s pardon. My pre- 
decessor aforementioned bequeathed 
me a lawn, a cabbage-garden, a fowl- 
run, some beautiful purple flags grow- 
ing in the brickdust, some beautiful 
creepers on the house, some really 
fine roses, each in a separate round 
hole which had been filled with ex- 
cellent soil, among them three old 
trees of Mdme. Bérard, which I think 
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is one of the steadiest and best 
bloomers I know, and immeasurably 
more delicate in colour in the bud- 
stage than Gloire de Dijon, for which 
I generally find that people mistake 
it ; there were also some good apple- 
trees growing at the edge of the 
cabbage-garden with espaliers behind 
them. This portion of the demesne I 
at once converted, turfed over cabbage- 
garden and all, and fixed a tall trellis 
behind the espaliers between seven 
and eight feet high across the middle 
of it; not a trellis of rhomboidical 
but of rectangular divisions, with an 
open gate-way in it leading on to 
what became the upper lawn: while 
the apple trees in front, whose feet I 
surrounded with crocuses, scillas, 
snowdrops, daffodils, fritillaries and 
cowslips became dignified with the 
name of “the orchard.” Of all plants 
which will grow in grass I think the 
bright blue scilla is most effective, 
and happily the leaves ripen more 
readily than those of crocus or daffodil, 
so it can be cut down almost with the 
first mowing that yourorchard requires. 
Now came the tug of war. I speedily 
discovered that the beds along the 
wall suffered from other things besides 
lack of earth ; indeed one long western- 
facing bed was not so badly off for 
that as for sunlight, owing to the tall 
house and the neighbouring trees ; 
moreover, even the brick-dust system 
of drainage above referred to was so 
badly made that in more than one 
place the bed had sunk into hollows 
which of course retained the water, 
or rather formed a conduit-pipe for 
all neighbouring parts of the beds to 
drain into. I suppose the builder had 
been short of brick-dust when he came 
to that particular point. So I was 
obliged to supplicate a certain Person 
who had taken upon herself particular 
charge of all fruit upon the demesne 
to surrender to me the lives of sundry 
gooseberry bushes which were occupy- 
ing, as seems to be an invariable law 
in the laying out of this sort of 
gardens, the sunniest part of the 
whole place. 
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I confess to little sympathy with 
what is generally called the “fruit and 
vegetable” side of a small garden. 
I have no wish to defraud my green- 
grocer of his dues : even to grow straw- 
berries hardly pays, and for this reason 
if for no other, that your friends never 
send you any if you grow them your- 
self. Besides you forfeit that pleasure, 
which is all the sweeter because it is 
a little wicked, of buying a basket of 
strawberries every time you go into 
the town—although they are no longer 
covered with that violet-blue paper, 
the sight of which in childhood made 
my mouth water. No, let me turn 
my clumps of gooseberry-bushes into 
Red-hot Pokers, and my strawberry- 
beds (I have not ventured to propose 
this to the Person above mentioned 
yet) into space for a small glass-house, 
and I may yet be happy. Well, the 
gooseberry bushes vanished about a 
year ago, and a nice deeply drained 
bed took their place in time to receive 
an autumn planting. But that the 
very meaning of deep drainage was an 
enigma to me when I began gardening 
the following incident will testify. I 
had ordered some rather choice Persian 
cyclamens, and when they arrived, 
having read that real and plentiful 
drainage was essential to them, and 
not having any idea that a porous 
gravel soil was the best of all possible 
drainage, I chose a corner where there 
was less brick-dust than usual, dug 
about eighteen inches down and put a 
few large stones at the bottom of the 
hole, and then covered them over with 
a square of oil-cloth well perforated 
with holes: the result of course was 
that when I had planted the cyclamens 
(a*ter discovering with some difficulty 
which was the right end up of the 
beast !'), the unhappy things got no 

1 A propos of this I planted all my ranun- 
culuses wrong end up the first year (i.c. claws 
upwards) with the result of course that none 


of them appeared. It is really impossible in 
some cases to tell the right po of some 


anemones (¢.g. Fulgens), and always quite im- 
possible to distinguish the tail of a winter 
aconite from his head. Luckily, like a tad- 
po'e, the last-mentioned gentleman is not 
particular. 
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drainage at all, and all last year looked 
the picture of misery; now, when I 
presume the oil cloth has begun to 
rot away, if it has not entirely done 
so, they seem to be making excellent 
growth. 

Among my other mistakes I may 
note that in many cases I planted 
things so ridiculously close together 
that the whole lot were ruined ; others 
I scattered so far apart that they 
looked like solitary storks in the 
picture in Grimm’s “Fairy Tales.” 
It is indeed a difficult mean to hit 
between overcrowding and overscat- 
tering. I know one famous gardener 
who almost hits that mean in a beau- 
tiful garden sloping down to the 
banks of the Thames; but I rather 
protest against those who seem to think 
that a good thing cannot grow too 
thickly, that you should shove in a 
good clump of something strong, and 
let it work its wicked will and seed 
itself where it pleases. Let any one 
try this, say, for instance, with some 
kinds of perennial sunflowers, or with 
the largest St. John’s wort, and he 
will soon find that he has nourished 
a viper in his ‘bosom. In fact I per- 
sonally believe in cutting off all seed- 
pods and all dead bloom directly they 
are over in all cases where not required 
for seed next year. But how frequently 
have I fallen into the opposite error 
of planting one thing upon the top of 
another, or so close to it as to leave no 
breathing-space between them. It was 
only a few days ago that I discovered 
a few unhappy autumn crocuses strug- 
gling up to light literally in the midst of 
a huge clump of moon-daisies. This mis- 
take may, itis true, sometimes be avoided 
by keeping a plan of the garden, which 
may be renewed from time to time as 
changes or acquisitions are made ; but 
with me changes are so frequent (I 
suppose from a certain spirit of rest- 
lessness and discontent) that, though 
I have such a plan, it availeth the 
crocuses little when I prowl about 
with a trowel and a new hardy peren- 
nial root ready to put in wherever I can 
find room. How often one suddenly 














shoves a trowel into the middle of a 
clump of crocuses an] snowdrops: one 
tosses out the crocus quite angrily as 
if he had no business to be there ; but 
1 cannot do that with a snowdrop, 
however much he may have obtruded 
his personality and however injured 
he may be. No, he must be buried 
reverently in the hopes that life may 
not be extinct. For he is indeed of 
all flowers the best and the dearest. 
I don’t hesitate to say it for a 
minute. I hereby utterly cut myself 
loose once and for all from those 
who denounce the English spring. 
I love all the seasons but I love the 
spring best, for “she hath gestacyon 
of all the flowers of the yere in her 
wombe.” Do we not, some of us, 
know the feeling of a hard-worked 
man who, if he were asked at what 
time in the week he was happiest, 
would answer on Saturday morning, 
for he had the prospect of all Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday’s holiday. It 
is only another way of saying that 
*‘man never is but always to be blest ;” 
and the divine scheme of the universe 
seems to me to take this for one of its 
central texts, that we are always hap- 
piest in looking forward, not in looking 
at what we have got; even that we 
are worth our salt only in so much as 
we do continually look forward. Be- 
sides, from the most material point of 
view, is not one English spring-day 
with a pale blue sky and a few white 
fleecy clouds above your head, and at 
your feet the copses dotted with early 
primroses, and a solitary lark about 
half-way between the primroses and 
the clouds—is not such a day worth 
all the horrors of sleet and fog and 
mire, which we of this island are per- 
mitted to enjoy? There is another 
period of the year, too, of which I am 
very fond; it comes about midway 
between the time of Cowper's “ Winter 
Walk” and that which I have just 
described, and consists of one or two 
‘lays which generally occur about the 
widdle of February, when there is no 
sound in the air, the sun is hardly 
shining, and yet you are conscious of 
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his presence. Then, when you go 
for a long country walk, you feel in- 
clined to step softly lest you startle a 
primrose into bloom before its hour is 
really ready. You don’t find that 
primrose (at least very rarely in the 
land of the Mercians or Middle Angles) 
on that day, but you know for a cer- 
tainty that a week later you will find 
him, though there may be any amount 
of fresh-fallen snow before that time, 
or the gale long anticipatory of the 
equinox may be howling through the 
woods. And better even than that, 
you return from that walk and find 
your own dear snowdrops in all their 
vigorous beauty covering great patches 
of green turf or brown leaf-strewn bed. 
That is why the snowdrop is my king 
of all flowers; for the spring antici- 
pates the year, and he anticipates 
the spring. I have stood at the 
foot of the steps of the Trinita in 
Rome, watching the early violets and 
narcissus brought in from the south 
for the morning market, without feel- 
ing a single pang of regret for the 
splendours of an Italian spring, or any 
other horticultural feeling than a long- 
ing to get back to my own snowdrops." 

There was a most ingenious article 
a year or two ago in the “ Spectator” 
to the effect that the praise of May, 
and of spring generally, in vogue in 
England before the present century, 
was a fiction brought by the Plan- 
tagenets from Anjou, where, said the 
writer, it is the most delightful month 
in the year. It is very possible, but 
though I should rather choose April, 
March, or even February, for the mis- 
tress of my heart, I have one particular 
grudge against May, and that is that 
she brings the aphides, or is said by 
Canon Hole (whom I implicitly be- 
lieve and worship at a distance), to 
bring the aphides when she is cold. 
Nottinghamshire may be a warmer 
county than mine, though it is farther 
north, but I cannot help asking when 


1 If you plant snowdrops, don’t buy them 
by the hundred but by the thousand, and 
don’t put them in with a trowel or a dibber 
but with a fire-shovel. 
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is the month referred to not cold? 
And if a cold May is to account for 
all aphides, 

** Alas, what boots it with incessant care 

To tend the homely, slighted gardener’s trade, 

And deeply dig about the thankless rose ?”’ 
(and do other less savoury things con- 
sequent upon digging about it). But 
I cling to a hope that I may beat the 
aphides yet (though fir-tree oil, soap 
and water, clear water, and syringes 
cannot trouble them), in spite of cold 
May. Lord Tennyson has, however, 
deserved well of his country for bring- 
ing out over and over again in his 
lovely lyrics, and above all in “In 
Memoriam,” the glories of the rimy 
days of earlier spring. 

A more fearful accident, and one 
which will immediately proclaim itself 
to at least one of the senses, is to 
drive a trowel through the middle of 
a clump of crown imperial bulbs. 


**Non redolet sed olet, que redolere solet.” 


Yet all these accidents and follies 
must be matters of daily occurrence 
in gardening to every unpractised 
amateur. Again, with regard to the 
taking of cuttings and slips, a beginner 
who has no one to show him is almost 
certain to go wrong. No book, so far 
as I know, contains any adequate ex- 
position on the subject, for most of the 
gardening books, even Mrs. Loudon’s 
charming works, take so much know- 
ledge for granted. Now I remember 
that the first lot of pansy-cuttings 
which I took, I cut off not at the 
joints but in the stem between the 
joints, with the result that, though I 
alternately exposed and sheltered them 
according to the correct advice laid 
down in those whom lawyers delight 
to call the “text-writers”’, they gradu- 
ally died away. With chrysanthe- 
mums, on the other hand, it seems 
not to matter how much or in what 
way you snip them off. Last January 
I had been tearing an old root of one 
of the common old-fashioned red chry- 
santhemums to pieces in the open air 
and no doubt scattered a good many 
odd snippings about on the beds, and 
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two or three weeks afterwards I was 
amazed to find quite a colony of 
flourishing little plants already well- 
rooted in spite of the severe weather. 
One of my early vanities was that I 
would do all the garden myself and 
never let a “jobber” come inside the 
gate. I was soon compelled to give 
way in the matter of pruning the fruit- 
trees, kc., but after one of these gen- 
tlemen had pruned two beautiful 
syringa-bushes in such a way that 
they have never flowered since, I took 
to a quiet old man who went about 
upon his own account, and who under- 
took to come to me once a week for 
the modest sum of three-and-sixpence 
and his tea. He runs about, looking 
immensely active and really getting 
through a lot of work, and he gives 
me a wonderful lot of good advice, 
which I don’t take. But it I refer any 
knotty point to him, as for instance, 
“Jones, I’m told by Mrs. W. that 
those long shoots of roses, which rise 
out straight from the bottom and grow 
up quickly without a flower on them, 
ought to be cut away at once, as they 
are really only weakly and in the 
nature of suckers ;” he answers “ Yes- 
sir, I should certainly cut them out.” 
“ But Mr. P: was here the other day, 
and he said, ‘ What a lot of fine young 
growth, and right up from the bottom 
too, you have got on your roses!’ and 
added that those shoots always make 
the best bloom.”—Jones, without so 
much as pausing to scratch his head, 
answers, “ Yessir, they always make 
best bloom, them long shoots.” So I 
judge he is not a man of very strong 
convictions. 

By the way, that particular question 
really seems to be a vexed one as 
regards roses ; I am speaking of course 
of the long summer shoots, not the 
long autumn ones which merely re- 
quire a sharp pruning back to about 
two-thirds of their length in October. 
Another fine instance of Mr. Jones’s 
indifference to theories arose in the 
following way. I suggested that to- 
bacco-paper would be a good thing 
with which to smoke out a little lean-to- 
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greenhouse in which there was a nice 
collection of ferns and spiders ; and in 
fact I had been recommended tobacco- 
paper by a seedsman of great experi- 
ence, as being quite safe and quite 
effectual (as some soap-tablets are 
advertised to be harmless to dogs but 
fatal to fleas), and Jones readily as- 
sented to my trying the experiment. 
Some misgivings induced my better 
half to remove the more delicate among 
the ferns, which are her pride and 
joy, but there was no moving a huge 
square tub in which grew a beautiful 
Maréchal Niel. The fatal match was 
lit, and the result was that the next 
morning every young shoot on the rose 
was dead ; and when with some warmth 
I remonstrated with Jones upon his 
facile permission, he replied, “ Very 
bad for young shoots is tobacco-paper ; 
I'd rather by half have used a quarter 
of a pound of good strong ’baccy.” 

But after all the truth applies to 
gardening more than to anything else 
that the source of all sound know- 
ledge is empirical. One may learn a 
good deal from books, and a good deal 
from Jones (and I acknowledge most 
gratefully that I have), but such know- 
ledge never fixes itself in your mind, 
like the knowledge that comes from 
making a desperate mistake and feel- 
ing its consequences for a whole 
season. Lose a Persian yellow by 
some stupid mistake, such as close 
pruning it : you won’t prune a Persian 
yellow again. 

There is one lesson, too, that gar- 
dening must ultimately teach a man 
—the art of “sticking to it”: the 
lesson that there must be many ex- 
periments, nay, many failures for one 
success ; and withal the priceless 
lesson, if I may so put it, that it is 
better to fail over Amaryllis Bella- 
donna, than to succeed over a “ nur- 
seryman’s selection” of bedding-out 
plants. 

And now, before I conclude, let me 
say a word as to the reasons which 
induced me to try to become a 
gardener. For with every possible 
disadvantage for success in any pur- 






suit requiring much industry, such as 
idleness, impatience, and carelessness, 
and with the special disadvantage for 
a gardener of an utter incapability for 
early rising, I still hope in the dim 
and distant future to live partially up 
to my ideal. Almost every man has 
some out-door pursuit, and it is espe- 
cially necessary for a man whose 
regular work is sedentary, such as 
teaching, to have something which in 
his spare time may take him frequently 
into the air. Now there comes to all 
men an age when athletic exercises 
such as cricket and rowing are not 
any longer quite so—there, never 
mind, let us draw a veil over what 
they are not, and the reasons why 
they are not: and even if that ag> 
doesn’t come, and happily refuses to 
come, you need partners of your joys, 
and probably to go some way from 
home for almost all such violent 
forms of amusement. On the other 
hand, a man must be a sportsman 
born if he can take an interest in 
what is technically called “sport” 
through all his life. For the true 
sportsman, who is oftenest the truest 
lover of Nature too, I have the deepest 
reverence, nor will I tread here for a 
moment upon the doubtful and difti- 
cult ground of the lawfulness of sport 
in all its forms as at present practised 
in England, but will rest content with 
throwing out a hint which may prove 
fertile in the brain of some future 
legislator — Why not establish an 
examination for all candidates for 
gun-licences? Let a man prove 
before he is allowed to go about with 
a gun that he can shoot straight 
enough to kill five shots out of six 
I have no objection to his killing 
outright ; but I confess to share 
Burns’s feelings when I see a wounded 
beast : 


** Inhuman man! curse on thy barbarous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye.” 


There are also some pretty lines of 
his on the same subject in the com- 
mencement of the “Twa Brigs.” Burns 
knew this kind of man well from the 
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true sportsman, for see how enthusi- 
astic he grows over the exploits of 
Tam Samson. I feel deeply my own 
inconsistency in this matter, for there 
is no death to which I would not 
gleefully put an aphis, and towards 
snails, slugs, earwigs, and earthworms 
I feel, like the Mikado, that the 
punishment ought to be devised to 
meet the crime,—if it were possible 
(which it is not), to devise a punish- 
ment commensurate with the crime of 
being a slug or an earwig.! 

I could take very kindly to riding 
were I a little more certain exactly 
what my horse is going to do next, 
and if he would let me get down and 
walk about and grub with a trowel, 
following me about the while like a 
dog, instead of kicking up his heels 
and running round the field till he 
finds a place to jump over the hedge ; 
also if he would occasionally let me 
put the reins on his neck and enjoy 
the company of my own thoughts on 
his back. Such horses exist on every 
page of romance, but I have never 
yet come across one. A more com- 
panionable beast, it is true, is a dog— 
indeed the best of all companions ; 
but one can’t always take a dog into 
the kind of place into which I like to 
go, at least not with any reasonable 
certainty of bringing the whole dog 
out again. And much as I delight 
in my dog chasing rabbits in the 
twilight on a common, and in the 
exercise of running after him, sup- 
pose by accident he sbould catch 
one? Luckily it is exceedingly 
improbable. 

Some people take all their out-door 
exercise in long walks seasoned with 
intellectual conversation or in attempts 

1 I have tried many insecticides, but found 
none to equal a notice on the tool-house door 
intended to catch the eye of the boot-boy, to 
the effect that a reward of sixpence for every 
pound avoirdupois of slugs and snails, and 
for every fifty earwigs taken alive in the 
garden will be regularly paid. About forty 
full grown tabby snails go to the pound, and it 
is surprising what an income my boy makes 
out of it. Ill-natured friends suggest that he 
brings them in his pocket, but, like Cvesar’s 
wife, he is above suspicion 
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to canvass for political, and in an 
University town, I am sorry to say, 
for academico-political objects; but 
though they are mighty hunters and 
their game is men, it is a sport for 
which I have so little taste, that I 
generally fly as swiftly as possible in 
the other direction when I see one 
of its votaries advancing : while as for 
mingling in the politics of the Univer- 
sity myself, since the day when the 
Hebdomadal Council rejected my cele- 
brated scheme for the creation of a 
Hereditary Professoriate (which I had 
worked out, not less in the interests 
of the Professors themselves than of 
their over-crowded audiences, to the 
utmost detail, even to the extent of 
providing for the event of a Professor- 
ship falling into abeyance between 
co-heiresses), I have had few encour- 
agements to take part therein. To a 
man so blasé or so fastidious there 
remains the pursuit of Nature in some 
form or other; and of all forms of 
this pursuit I place gardening first ; 
for this reason among others that it 
is free from the destructive quality 
inherent in so many other forms. 
With the exception of everlasting 
and internecine war against all the 
insect-race, gardening partakes, it 
would be perhaps profanity to say 
of the creative, but at least it may 
lay some claim to be an “ assistative”’ 
energy. ‘The man who produces, as 
the phrase goes, a new species of rose 
from a marriage between two other 
species has surely some claim to pur- 
sue a higher form of amusement than 
he who shoots a partridge. But let 
us all who fancy we are admitted into 
this fellowship walk all the more care- 
fully because of that admission. 
Reason or no reason—and I know 
none, except that mystery which is 
reason of reasons—gardeners are not 
as a body in any degree better than 
other men; nay, I am inclined to 
think them a trifle worse, perbaps 
on account of the constant familiarity 
with things that ought to make them 
better. 

For surely it ought to set a man’s 
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heart right for the day, to stroll out 
for half an hour after breakfast with 
a pipe,a sharp knife, a few bits of 
bast, and a wooden basket on his arm. 
Suppose it be in the much abused 
month of March—your snowdrops are 
still in all their splendour ; the so- 
called “glory of the snow ” (chiondoxa 
Lucilie) is rearing its tiny blue nose ; 
there is the excitement of seeing 
whether that bud of daffodil, or iris 
reticulata, which you watched last 
night under the lurid windy sunset, 
with its delicate head bent almost to 
the earth by the gusts, has burst yet, 
and perhaps you may be rewarded (as 
1 was more than once this year in the 
case of the aforesaid iris) by actually 
seeing the bud open and the leaves 
roll swiftly back, and hearing a dis- 
tinct pop. Then you will be anxiously 
looking to see whether any of the 
winter-cuttings in the frame want 
“ potting on’’, whether the primroses 
in the wild garden bank are going to 
throw true this year, or turn into 
oxlips or polyanthuses, as they often 
do in the neighbourhood of more 
gaudy flowers of their own tribe— 
by some mysterious attraction of pollen 
from flower to flower, I suppose. Or 
let it be a day late in September after 
a hot summer. 


“¢ The morning mist that leaves his breath 
So thick along the grass,” 

tells you that the water-can is needed 
no more except for your pot-plants, 
and that those salvias and red lobelias 
will soon want lifting. You go anxi- 
ously to your thermometer, and lo! it 
has been down to thirty-one degrees : 
no harm done by that, but, as the 
old sailor said when the topsail blew 
away, spars and all, “ We don’t want 
no more just yet.” You are probably 
a little more ferocious at this time of 
year than in the spring to judge by 
the way you snip in two a hapless 
earwig who tumbles out of your best 
cactus dahlia. How much more valued 
are those roses now than in July! 
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You look anxiously at the trees, and 
if the buds are coming too thick you 
snip one or two off; in July you 
would have let them go and bloom 
their hardest, unless you were a show- 
ing man. Now few things can beat 
that early flowering chrysanthemum, 
Mdme. Desgranges ; and as you con- 
template her you feel “‘ what a fool I 
was not to have a lot more: how 
much better to have filled up my 
frame with cuttings of them, rather 
than of the late flowering varieties, 
which will soon have to be housed : 
and I know perfectly well that I 
have got ten times more than my 
greenhouse will hold. Ah! but it was 
Jones, wasn’t it, who made me do it.” 
Verily we all have a Jones of some 
sort on our backs. This is the third 
consecutive autumn that my Jones 
has induced me to take cuttings of 
certain small yellow calceolaria (a 
flower which I always vow I won't 
grow again), I expect not without 
secret instigation from high authority ; 
there is, and it is right that there 
should be, a red-geranium-yellow-cal- 
ceolaria-blue -lobelia -and - nice-edging- 
plant spirit in the breast of every tidy 
Hausfrau. 

And whether it be spring or autumn, 
summer or winter; whether you are 
creeping out, late under the first stars, 
to refresh some panting favourite with 
a can of your jealously hoarded stock 
of rainwater ; or tumbling encased in 
two great coats over the frozen milk- 
man, on your way to scrape away the 
icicles from a hand-light which guards 
the infancy of a hoop-petticoat nar- 
cissus ; in spite of a thousand failures 
and disappointments you will probably 
feel season by season, and year by 
year more cause to rejoice in your 
profession, and yet more cause to make 
your garden but a means to the highest 
end, 


** Thou who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere.” 
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SIR FRANCIS DOYLE’S POETRY. 


‘Phpya 8 épypatwv xpovurrepov Brorever, 


6, Te ke iv Xapitwv T’yxa 
yNiooa dpevis geo Babeias.—Pind. Nem. iv. 10. 


In some familiar verses written many 
years ago to Mr. Gladstone, Sir Fran- 
cis Doyle pleaded with playful earnest- 
ness the cause of the Poetaster. He 
owned that there was always a sort of 
scribbling coxcombs about, making 
pretence to some mysterious wisdom 
and scornful of “plain strength of 
head and stalwart sense,’ who by 
their vanity and affectations, not less 
than by their dulness, still made good 
Horace’s famous jest on middling 
poets. But it was not, he argued, 
reasonable for the sake of these few 
unrighteous men tc include all the 
harmless crew of versifiers in one gene- 
ral curse. We do not, he says, claim 
immortality for our rhymes; we do 
not even ask that you should read them. 
They please some of our friends, but 
if you find them dull, throw the book 
away. And then he goes on to plead 
that, as Dante and Milton and other 
illustrious poets found relief in song 
from the sorrows that darkened their 
great souls, so may lesser spirits “ seek 
a common solace in distress.” 

** Auguster grief was theirs, whose awful 
sound 

Sea-like is 

around— 

But yet the same perennial fountains fill 

The ocean-depths, and shallows of the rill.” 
And so, he says, has it been with him. 
He has not, like another poet, sung 
because he must, but because he would. 

1 This was a favourite quotation with Sir 
Francis Doyle, and was thus paraphrased by 
him in one of his lectures at Oxford. 

** The word all deeds shall over-live, 
That word to which the Graces give 
Their charm, with happy chance combined, 
Just as, through spirit depths outflung, 
It rushes to the Poet’s tongue 
Forth from the Poet’s mind”. 


heard the listening earth 


No particular or uncommon griefs 
drove him into verse: he affects no 
magnificent despair or isolation of 
especial woe. 


** Still, there are times when fever and unrest 
Besiege the silent fortress of the breast ; 
Unspoken heaviness and care unshown, 
Which yet are bitter to endure alone ; 
When on some sunny dream cloud-shadows 

fall, 
Or sorrows come to me that come at all— 
Days of uprooted hope—of fading flowers— 

Of rainbows waning into wintry showers— 

When hidden languor follows secret strife, 

And the heart sickens at the length of life. 

These are the seasons which of right belong 

To thoughts which rush and kindle into 

song. 

No idle dream of fame, no servile fear 

Of the world’s scorn, beset and goad me 

here. 

Instinctively my shattered spirits come 

To look for peace within their natural 

home ; 

In that small cirele still, defying fate, 

I. can at least, or well or ill, create, 

Till genial art has charmed away the pain, 

And the soul strengthens to her work 

again.” 

There is a passage in one of Charles 
Kingsley’s letters which expresses in 
plain prose much the same thought as 
Sir Francis has elaborated in these 
graceful lines. The kind unfailing 
physician whom he called to his aid 
did not always of course suggest the 
same remedies ; just as we, to whom 
nature has denied this active relief, 
seek in our distress solace from those 
more happily gifted, and do not always 
seek it in the same quarter. Every 


man who is fond of poetry chooses 
his poet according to his mood of mind. 
But, if we may judge from the spirit 
of those poems which have made Sir 
Francis Doyle’s fame among English- 
men, and partly also from certain 
passages in his prose writings, we may 
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suppose it to have been not seldom 
with him, as it was at one memorable 
period of his life with Kingsley. 
When the cloud of the Crimean War 
was dark on men’s minds, Kingsley 
sought and found relief in writing a 
romance. “This war,” he confessed 
to his friend Maurice, “ would have 
made me half mad, if I had let it. 
It seemed so dreadful to hear of those 
Alma heights being taken and not be 
there; but God knows best, and I 
suppose I am not fit for such brave 
work ; but only like Camille Desmou- 
lins, une pauvre créature, née pour faire 
des vers. But I can fight with my pen 
still (I don’t mean in controversy. I 
am sick of that—but) in writing books 
which will make others fight. This 
one is to be called ‘ Westward Ho!’ 
. The writing of it has done me 
much good. I have been living in 
those Elizabethan books, among such 
grand, beautiful, silent men. . . 

A tory of the old school, the school 
of Walter Scott, Sir Francis Doyle 
must since he grew to man’s estate have 
seen the coming and passing of many 
things to make his heart sore within 
him. “Since I ceased to be Poetry 
Professor,” he wrote in the preface to 
the last edition of his poems,' “ I have 
not had much to do with literary pur- 
suits. The circumstances of my life 
have left me without ambition, and 
without much interest in anything 
but my family, my friends and my 
country, of whose future I try not to 
despair.” His subsequent pieces show 
the nature of the thoughts which 
urged him to write ; the heroic deaths 
of the soldier Charles Gordon, and 
the girl Alice Ayres, and then, but a 
few days before his own death, Mr. 
Froude’s stirring narrative of Rod- 
ney’s great victory over De Grasse in 
the West Indies, inspired the stanzas 
printed in the last number of this 
magazine. uacit indignatio versus ; 
but instead of pouring out his anger 


2 ‘The Return of the Guards and other 
Poems” ; London, 1883. Sir Francis Doyle 
succeeded Mr. Matthew Arnold in the Chair of 
Poetry at Oxford. 
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in wild invective against those whom 
he believed to be bringing his country 
to shame, though there are passages, 
eloquent and dignified passages, in 
which he did not spare to speak the 
thoughts within him, he preferred 
rather to remind himself and others 
that “the ancient spirit is not dead,” 
and that the men and women of Eng- 
land are still the sons and daughters 
of those who never feared to face 
death at the call of duty. The relief 
Charles Kingsley found from the unrest 
and perplexity of his own thoughts ir 
writing that noblest of romances, 
“Westward Ho!” Sir Francis Doyle 
found, we may suppose, in writing 
“The Return of the Guards,” “The 
Private of the Buffs,” “The Red 
Thread of Honour,” “The Saving of 
the Colours,” and other poems of the 
same class which even those who 
despair most bitterly of their country 
can hardly believe will ever cease to 
be read by Englishmen. 

No one will dare to say that the heroic 
bosom beats no more, but the heroic lay 
is not just at present much in fashion 
among our poets. Lord Tennyson has 
indeed produced two or three fine 
pieces, but since Macaulay wrote his 
*“‘ Armada”, it is curious how few of 
our young poets have turned for in- 
spiration to those splendid feats of 
arms or of single unassuming valour 
which, more than all the wisdom and 
foresight of her statesmen, ay, and 
sometimes in spite of her statesmen, 
have given England her place among 
the nations, and of which the history 
of our own times can supply no lack 
of bright examples. We have heard 
it said that Macaulay once had it in 
his mind to turn his unrivalled store 
of English history to the same use as 
he had turned the history of ancient 
Rome to in his famous Lays. We 
wish that he had wrought out the 
idea, for he would have wrought it 
nobly. And nobly might Sir Francis, 
too, have wrought it ; but there seemed 
always some check upon him, as though 
he feared the spirit of the time was 
against him, and that Tyrtzeus must 
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needs sing now to cold hearts and 
careless ears. ‘The poet of battle”, 
he said in one of his lectures at Oxford, 
“fares ill in modern England. Suc- 
cessive Governments seem equally 
ready—equally eager, I might almost 
say—to throw overboard all the trea- 
sures, all the heirlooms of our English 
past. We are to put off our whole 
armour, simply because it is armour, 
without much inquiring whether it be 
the armour of God or not. Such 
phrases as fighting the good fight, 
quitting ourselves like men, holding 
fast the sword of the spirit—such ap- 
peals as that of Demosthenes to the 
immortal shadows that glorify Mara- 
thon—are now quite out of fashion”’. 
We will hope it is not so bad as all 
that, though heirlooms, as the news- 
papers tell us every week, are not now 
held in much account ; but it is certain 
that the fancies of our young English 
poets do not just at present turn to 
thoughts of “Arms and the Man”. 
Sometimes we almost fear that those de- 
lightful lectures Mr. Matthew Arnold 
used to read us on the vulgarity of be- 
ing too pleased with ourselves and 
our exploits—on “that failure in good 
sense which comes from too warm a 
self-satisfaction ”,—have had an effect 
which we are sure he never designed ; 
that his playful banter on the “ Rule 
Britannia strain” of Mr. Kinglake, 
and of those politicians who used to 
congratulate their constituents on the 
superiority and unrivalled happiness 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, may have 
chilled the patriotism of the young 
generation. The fear of being branded 
as “ provincial” is too much for them. 
It is perhaps a question whether to 
proclaim our weaknesses and short- 
comings so persistently from the house- 
tops may not prove in the long run as 
bad for us as to join in the chorus of 
“Rule Britannia”. However, these 
fears were not in the air when Sir 
Francis was growing to manhood, 
fortunately for us; and it was also 
his fortune to be fed on different and 
stronger food than the present gener- 
ation seems to find most to its taste. 
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He was nourished on Homer and 
Walter Scott. 

Homer and Walter Scott—the man 
who knows and loves those two poets 
is certain to have a broad and whole- 
some taste. It was so with Sir Francis. 
He read his classics, to use Macaulay’s 
fine phrase, like a man: he was a 
student, though not exactly in the 
modern sense, of Shakespeare: he 
could admire Shelley and Wordsworth 
without depreciating Byron: “ After 
all”, he said to the young men at 
Oxford, “ Why should we not admire 
both Byron and Wordsworth, without 
measuring their respective heights to 
an inch?’’ He devoted one of his 
lectures to the ** Dream of Gerontius”, 
and another to the rustic lyrics of 
Mr. Parnes. It was this large appre- 
ciation of all that was good of its kind 
in poetry that made his professional 
discourses so wholesome to young 
people. He came after Matthew 
Arnold, and no one could be more 
conscious than himself how much that 
meant. In the years during which 
that admirable critic held the Chair of 
Poetry, he was in his prime: and 
Matthew Arnold in his prime marks 
an era in the history of English 
criticism. Nevertheless, for their 
broad sympathy, their cheerfulness, 
their sterling common-sense, their 
vigorous simplicity of language and 
clearness of thought, the lectures of 
Sir Francis Doyle are no bad models 
for those who would guide young 
minds to an intelligent appreciation 
of poetry. 

But large and disinterested as was 
his love of poetry, the first place in his 
heart, though not perhaps in his head, 
was surely given among English 
singers to Scott, ‘the undoubted 
inheritor”, as he called him, “of that 
trumpet-note which, under the breath 
of Homer, has made the wrath of 
Achilles immortal”. In the first of 
his lectures on the author of “ Mar- 
mion’’, Sir Francis frankly owned 


that he came forward not as a judge 
but as an advocate, an advocate and 
a partizan. “It was during my child- 
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hood”, he said, “that Scott rose to 
the height of his renown; and I make 
it my business to hold up through 
good report and evil report the poeti- 
cal banner under which I enlisted as 
a boy. I knew the battle in ‘ Mar- 
mion’ by heart almost before I could 
read, and I cannot raze out—I do not 
wish to raze out—of my soul all that 
filled and coloured it in days gone by”. 
At the same time he never praised 
Scott extravagantly nor unwisely ; he 
knew well that in many ways and for 
various gifts his great contemporaries, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Keats stood far above him. Only, he 
loved Scott best. “It belongs perhaps 
as much to the animal spirits and the 
circulation of the blood, as to any 
intellectual faculties, if the unflagging 
energy of Scott’s narrative power, and 
the unaffected vigour of his epical 
style, have still charms for me such as 
subtler, and profounder, and more 
delicate compositions do not possess ; if 
to sackbut and shawm and all manner 
of musical instruments, I yet prefer, 
as I do prefer, the sound of the trum- 
pet’’. Such mere personal tastes are 
not, it may be said, to the purpose of 
criticism. Perhaps they are not, but 
it were no bad thing for the coming 
generation if one so wholesome were 
shared a little more freely by its 
teachers. A Scott Society (though 
heaven forbid such a thing should 
be!) would at least never perpetrate 
such nauseous follies as those with 
which some of his professed ad- 
mirers now disfigure the memory of 
Shelley. 

But though he loved the sound of 
the trumpet Sir Francis was no mere 
drum-and-trumpet poet. It was not 
the thunder of the battle that ue 
loved best to sing, nor the glory of 
the conqueror. 

‘* The triumph and the vanity, 

The rapture and the strife, 
The earthquake voice of victory,” 
were not the breath of his poetic life. 
It is, he says, one of the finer instincts 
of British nature that a defeat bravely 
met should stir us more deeply than 
No. 346—1vu1. 


the proudest triumph. This instinct, 
he points out, was peculiarly strong 
in Scott; the proudest and most 
patriotic of Scotchmen, his country’s 
defeat at Flodden yet moved him to 
a grander flight than her victory at 
Bannockburn. And it was so with Sir 
Francis. It was of those who perished 
for their country that he loved best to 
sing. In one of the first and finest of his 
poems, in “The Return of the Guards”’, 
he bids us, while greeting with glad 
shouts the bronzed and bearded heroes 
who have brought back the flag of 
England torn yet triumphant still, 
never to forget the others who have 
helped to win but cannot share the 
triumph. And not alone those who 
fell in the pride of battle with their 
faces to the foe by the red banks of 
Alma, on the heights of Inkerman, in 
the valley of Balaclava, the remem- 
bered dead who were welcomed in the 
Hall of Heroes by the braves of old 
time,— 
** Then from their place of ancient glory, 
All sheathed in shining brass, 


Three hundred men of the Grecian glen 
Marched down to see them pass”. 


These have their meed ; but the others, 
the nameless uncomplaining crowd 
who died from want and sickness and 
cold, victims not of the Russian bullets 
but of their own country’s folly and 
carelessness,—these, too, must never 
be forgotten. 


** All through that dim, despairing winter, 
Too noble to complain, 
Bands hunger-worn, in raiment torn, 
Came not by foemen slain. 


‘* And patient from the sullen trenches 
Crowds sunk by toil and cold— 
Then murmurs slow, like thunders low, 
Wailed through the brave of old. 


‘* Wrath glided o’er the Hall of Heroes, 
Anguish and shame and scorn, 
As clouds that drift breathe darkness swift 
O’er seas of shining corn. 


‘* Wrath glided o’er the Hall of Heroes, 
And veiled it like a pall, 
Whilst all felt fear, lest they should hear 
The Lion-banner fall. 


‘© And if unstained that ancient banner 
Keep yet its place of pride, 
Let none forget how vast the debt 
We owe to those who died. 
U 
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** Let none forget THE OTHERS, marching 
With steps we feel no more, 
Whose bodies sleep by that grim deep 
Which shakes the Euxine shore”. 


It was not the living heroes of 
Rorke’s Drift that he chose to sing, 
but Melville and Coghill who saved 
the colours from the desperate wreck 
of Isandlhana, but would not save 
themselves, 


‘* For now, forgetting that wild ride, forgetful 

of all pain, 

High amongst those who have not lived, 
who have not died in vain, 

By strange stars watched they sleep afar 
within some nameless glen, 

Beyond the tumult and the noise, beyond 
the praise of men ”. 


And Moyse, the private of the Buffs, 
who swore in the teeth of certain death 
that he would bend his knee to no 
Chinaman alive, and stood, by virtue 
of that oath, 
‘* in Elgin’s place, 
Ambassador of Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race” ; 


And the “eleven men of England”, 
who died through some one’s blunder 
amid the sands of Scinde and were 
found by Napier with the Red Thread 
of Honour bound round each bleach- 
ing wrist ; and Mehrab Khan (for Sir 
Francis in his love of knightly deeds 
knew no distinction of time or place 
or people) who vowed 


‘**To perish to the last the lord 
Of all that man can call his own ”, 


and fell beneath the English bayonets 
at the door of his zenana; and the 
men who went down silent and un- 
moving in their ranks on the deck of 
the sinking “ Birkenhead ” ; and last, 
though indeed not least, the girl, Alice 
Ayres, who has won her place in Val- 
halla by the side of the greatest hero 
of them all. 

Such were the subjects which in- 
spired Sir Francis Doyle’s best verse. 
He has written on others, drawn 
sometimes from ancient, sometimes 


from modern sources; and through 
all his writing runs a certain vein of 
distinction : it is always the work of 


-memoration Ode in honour 
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a man whose native sense of litera- 
ture has been trained on the best 
models. In his poem on the race for 
the St. Leger, beyond the fire and 
gallop of the verses, it is especially 
noticeable how well he has succeeded, 
to borrow Johnson’s phrase, in writing 
of trifles with dignity (though so 
staunch a Yorkshireman would never 


_ have allowed a horse-race to be called 


a trifle!), and that, moreover, on a 
subject which does not readily lend 
itself to dignity. But it was when, 
like Achilles, he took his lyre to sing 
the deeds of heroes, that he was heard 
at his best. England, it has been well 
said of him, was his mistress, and he 
gave her his best as Dante did to 
Beatrice and Petrarch to Laura. The 
love of country was with him a passion 
that, in his own words, burned “ with 
a flame no years can tame”, as the 
stars of honour burn for ever in the 
“inmost home of heroes’’, and in sing- 
ing of the men who worked and 
died for her his voice took an ampler, 
clearer tone than he seemed always 
able to find for other subjects. “ Now 
let us praise our famous men”, he 
began, when” his duty as Professor of 
Poetry called him to compose a Com- 
of his 
Chancellor, Lord Salisbury ; and with 
a dexterity of compliment that Pope 
might have envied he asked to whom 
in her peril, 

** To whom should England turn for st rength 

If not to Burleigh’s line?” 


That was what he loved to do; to 
glorify the Past, not at the expense 
of the Present, but to inspire the 
living with hope and courage by re- 
minding them of “the fathers of our 
ancient race” who never in the dark- 
est hour despaired or faltered but, 


‘*_ ’gainst the rush of peril, showed 

Fresh courage as the foe drew nigher, 

And fused men’s thoughts, until they glowed 
Like one great breath of living fire”. 

The opening stanzas of the poem on 

Alice Ayres finely express his view of 

the lesson to be learned from the noble 


deeds he loved to read of and record. 
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Whatever the future has in store for 
us,—and at the time he wrote the 
lines there was much to make a man 
of his years and failing health de- 
spondent—this at least will always 
remain our inalienable inheritance. 


** We see how wretched are the parts 
Played by misleaders of the State, 
And feel within our echoing hearts 
The step of an advancing fate. 
Yes! England’s sun may set, alas! 
May set in gloom, nor rise again, 
Her proud name like a shadow pass 
Out of the thoughts and words of men. 


‘* Still there is much not born to die: 
Great deeds can never be undone : 
Their splendour yet must fill our sky 
Like stars, outlasting even the sun. 
Ten thousand years may come and go, 
But not to move them from their place : 
Through them new lands will learn and 
know 
Why God once shaped the English race”. 


And this lesson he strove to teach in 
clear and undecorated verse which has 
at least two of the cardinal merits of 
good poetry, simplicity and straight- 
forwardness, and which was well suited 
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to the high, unvarnished subjects in 
which his heart rejoiced. 

One may say of Sir Francis Doyle 
what he said of his friend Henry 
Taylor: “His genius, in truth, if not 
of the highest order, had nothing in 
common with the genius of disease ; 
on the contrary, it was braced and 
strengthened by great general ability, 
a sound judgment, and a masculine 
good sense”. We have enough of the 
genius of disease, enough and to spare 
in all conscience ; but those fine spirits 
which stir at the thought of a noble 
deed as at the sound of a trumpet are 
not so common that we should let one 
pass from among us without a word of 
farewell. On the long roll of her poets 
England may well keep a place for 
the name of Francis Doyle, for this 
at least if for no other desert, quia 
multum amavit. There must be some 
among us still who, irrespective of per- 
sonal attachment, will mourn the loss 
of one who was not shamed to speak 
his love for his country and to glory 
in the achievements of her sons. 


bo 
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CRESSY. 


CHAPTER I. 


As the master of the Indian Spring 
school emerged from the pine woods 
into the little clearing before the 
school-house, he stopped whistling, 
put his hat less jauntily on his head, 
threw away some wild flowers he had 
gathered on his way, and otherwise 
assumed the severe demeanour of his 
profession and his mature age—which 
was at least twenty. Not that he 
usually felt this an assumption ; it was 
a firm conviction of his serious nature 
that he impressed others, as he did 
himself, with the blended austerity 
and ennui of deep and exhausted 
experience. 

The building which was assigned to 
him and his flock by the Board of 
Education of Tuolumne County, Cali- 
fornia, had been originally a church. 
It still bore a faded odour of sanctity, 
mingled however with a later and 
slightly alcoholic breath of political 
discussion, the result of its weekly 
occupation under the authority of the 
Board as a Tribune for the enuncia- 
tion of party principles and devotion 
to the Liberties of the People. There 
were a few dog-eared hymn-books on 
the teacher’s desk, and the black-board 
but imperfectly hid an impassioned 
appeal to the citizens of Indian Spring 
to “ Rally” for Stebbins as Supervisor. 
The master had been struck with the 
size of the black type in which this 
placard was printed, and with a 
shrewd perception of its value to the 
round wandering eyes of his smaller 
pupils, allowed it to remain as a 
pleasing example of orthography. 
Unfortunately, although subdivided 
and spelt by them in its separate 
letters with painful and perfect accu- 
racy, it was collectively known as 


“ Wally,” and its general import pro- 
ductive of vague hilarity. 

Taking a large key from his pocket 
the master unlocked the door and 
threw it open, stepping back with a 
certain precaution begotten of his ex- 
perience in once finding a small but 
sociable rattlesnake coiled up near the 
threshold. A slight disturbance which 
followed his intrusion showed the value 
of that precaution, and the fact that 
the room had been already used for 
various private and peaceful gather- 
ings of animated nature. An irre- 
gular attendance of yellow-birds and 
squirrels dismissed themselves hur- 
riedly through the broken floor and 
windows, but a golden lizard stiffened 
suddenly into stony fright on the edge 
of an open arithmetic, touched the 
heart of the master so strongly by its 
resemblance to some kept-in and for- 
gotten scholar who had succumbed 
over the task he could not accom- 
plish, that he was seized with com- 
punction. 

Recovering himself, and re-estab- 
lishing as it were the decorous dis- 
cipline of the room by clapping his 
hands and saying “Sho!” he passed 
up the narrow aisle of benches, re- 
placing the forgotten arithmetic, and 
picking up from the desks here and 
there certain fragmentary pieces of 
plaster and crumbling wood that had 
fallen from the ceiling, as if this grove 
of Academus had been shedding its 
leaves overnight. When he reached 
his own desk he lifted the lid and re- 
mained for some moments motionless, 
gazing into it. His apparent medita- 
tion however was simply the combined 
reflection of his own features in a 
small pocket-mirror in its recesses 
and a perplexing doubt in his mind 
whether the sacrifice of his budding 














moustache was not essential to the 
professional austerity of his counten- 
ance. But he was presently aware 
of the sound of small voices, light 
cries and brief laughter scattered at 
vague and remote distances from the 
school-house—not unlike the birds and 
squirrels he had just dispossessed. He 
recognized by these signs that it was 
nine o'clock, and his scholars were 
assembling. 

They came in their usual desultory 
fashion—the fashion of country school- 
children the world over—irregularly, 
spasmodically, and always as if acci- 
dentally ; a few hand-in-hand, others 
driven a-head of or dropped behind 
their elders ; some in straggling groups 
more or less coherent and at times 
only connected by far-off intermediate 
voices scattered on a space of half a 
mile, but never quite alone; always 
preoccupied by something else than 
the actual business on hand; appear- 
ing suddenly from ditches, behind 
trunks, and between fence-rails ; crop- 
ping up in unexpected places along 
the road after vague and purposeless 
detours—seemingly going anywhere 
and everywhere but to school! So 
unlooked-for, in fact, was their final 
arrival that the master whe had a 
few moments before failed to descry 
a single torn straw hat or ruined sun 
bonnet above his visible horizon, was 
always startled to find them sud- 
denly under his windows, as if, like 
the birds, they had alighted from the 
trees. Nor was their moral attitude 
towards their duty any the more 
varied; they always arrived as if 
tired and reluctant, with a doubting 
sulkiness that perhaps afterwards 
beamed into a charming hypocrisy, 
but invariably temporizing with their 
instincts until the last moment, and 
only relinquishing possible truancy on 
the very threshold. Even after they 
were marshalled on their usual benches 
they gazed at each other every morn- 
ing with a perfectly fresh astonish- 
ment and a daily recurring enjoyment 
of some hidden joke in this tremen- 
dous reneontre. 
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It had been the habit of the master 
to utilize these preliminary vagrancies 
of his little flock by inviting them on 
assembling to recount any interesting 
incident of their journey hither; or 
failing this, from their not infrequent 
shyness in expressing what had 
secretly interested them, any event 
that had occurred within their know- 
ledge since they last met. He had 
done this, partly to give them time to 
recover themselves in that more formal 
atmosphere, and partly, I fear, because, 
notwithstanding his conscientious gra- 
vity, it greatly amused him. It also 
diverted them from their usual round- 
eyed, breathless contemplation of him- 
self —a regular morning inspection 
which generally embraced every detail 
of his dress and appearance, and made 
every change or deviation the subject 
of whispered comment or stony asto- 
nishment. He knew that they knew 
him more thoroughly than he did 
himself, and shrank from the intuitive 
vision of these small clairvoyants. 

“ Well?” said the master gravely. 

There was the usual interval of 
bashful hesitation, verging on nervous 
hilarity or hypocritical attention. For 
the last six months this question by 
the master had been invariably re- 
ceived each morning as a veiled plea- 
santry which might lead to baleful 
information or conceal some query out 
of the dreadful books before him. Yet 
this very element of danger had its 
fascinations. Johnny Filgee, a small 
boy, blushed violently, and, without 
getting up, began hurriedly in a high 
key, ‘‘Tige ith got,” and then sud- 
denly subsided into a whisper. 

“ Speak up, Johnny,” said the master 
encouragingly. 

“ Please, sir, it ain’t anythin’ he’s 
seed—nor any real news,” said Rupert 
Filgee, his elder brother, rising with 
family concern and frowning openly 
upon Johnny ; “it’s jest his foolish- 
ness ; he oughter be licked.” Finding 
himself unexpectedly on his feet, and 
apparently at the end of a long speech, 
he coloured also, and then said hur- 
riedly, “Jimmy Snyder—Aeseed suthin’. 
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Askhim!” and sat down—a recognized 
hero. 

Every eye, including the master’s, 
was turned on Jimmy Snyder. But 
that youthful observer, instantly diving 
his head and shoulders into his desk, 
remained there gurgling as if under 
water. Two or three nearest him en- 
deavoured with some struggling to 
bring him to an intelligible surface 
again. The master waited patiently. 
Johnny Filgee took advantage of the 
diversion to begin again in a high key, 
“ Tige it’h got thix,” and subsided. 

“Come, Jimmy,” said the master, 
with a touch of peremptoriness. Thus 
adjured, Jimmy Snyder came up glow- 
ingly, and bristling with full stops 
and exclamation points. ‘“ Seed a black 
b’ar comin’ outer Daves’ woods,” he 
said excitedly. ‘Nigh to me ez you 
be. ’N big eza hoss; ’n snarlin’! ’n 
snappin’!—like gosh! Kem along— 
ker—clump torords me. Reckoned he’d 
skeer me! Didn’t skeer me worth a 
cent. I heaved a rock at him—I did 
now !” (in defiance of murmurs of de- 
risive comment)—*’n he slid. Ef he’d 
kem up furder I’d hev up with my 
slate and swotted him over the snoot 
—bet your boots!” 

The master here thought fit to inter- 
fere, and gravely point out that the 
habit of striking bears as large as a 
horse with a school-slate was equally 
dangerous to the slate (which was also 
the property of Tuolumne County) 
and to the striker ; and that the verb 
“to swot” and the noun substantive 
**snoot’’ were likewise indefensible, 
and not to be tolerated. Thus admon- 
ished Jimmy Snyder, albeit unshaken 
in his faith in his own courage, sat 
down. 

A slight pause ensued. The youth- 
ful Filgee, taking advantage of it, 
opened in a higher key, “ Tige ith—” 
but the master’s attention was here 
diverted by the searching eyes of 
Octavia Dean, a girl of eleven, who 
after the fashion of her sex preferred 
a personal recognition of her presence 
before she spoke. Succeeding in catch- 
ing his eye, she threw back her long 
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hair from her shoulders with an easy 
habitual gesture, rose, and with a faint 
accession of colour said : 

“Cressy McKinstry came home from 
Sacramento. Mrs. McKinstry told 
mother she’s comin’ back here to 
school.” 

The master looked up with an 
alacrity perhaps inconsistent with his 
cynical austerity. Seeing the young 
girl curiously watching him with an 
expectant smile, he regretted it. Cressy 
McKinstry, who was sixteen years old, 
had been one of the pupils he had 
found at the school when he first came. 
But as he had also found that she was 
there in the extraordinary attitude of 
being “engaged” to one Seth Davis, 
a fellow-pupil of nineteen, and as most 
of the courtship was carried on freely 
and unceremoniously during school- 
hours with the full permission of the 
master’s predecessor, the master had 
been obliged to point out to the parents 
of the devoted couple the embarrassing 
effects of this association on the disci- 
pline of the school. The result had 
been the withdrawal of the lovers, and 
possibly the goodwill of the parents. 
The return of the young lady was 
consequently a matter of some signifi- 
cance. Had the master’s protest been 
accepted, or had the engagement itself 
been broken off? Either was not im- 
probable. His momentary loss of 
attention was Johnny Filgee’s great 
gain. 

“Tige,” said Johnny, with sudden 
and alarming distinctness, “’ith got 
thix pupths—mothly yaller.” 

In the laugh which followed this 
long withheld announcement of an 
increase in the family of Johnny’s 
yellow and disreputable setter “ Tiger,” 
who usually accompanied him to school 
and howled outside, the master joined 
with marked distinctness. Then he 
said, with equally marked severity, 
“Books!” The little Zevée was ended, 


and school began. 

It continued for two hours with 
short sighs, corrugations of small 
foreheads, the complaining cries and 
scratchings of slate pencils over slates, 
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and other signs of minor anguish 
among the more youthful of the flock ; 
and with more or less whisperings, 
movements of the lips, and unconscious 
soliloquy among the older pupils. The 
master moved slowly up and down the 
aisle with a word of encouragement or 
explanation here and there, stopping 
with his hands behind him to gaze 
abstractedly out of the windows to the 
wondering envy of the little ones. A 
faint hum, as of invisible insects, 
gradually pervaded the school ; the 
more persistent droning of a large bee 
had become dangerously soporific. The 
hot breath of the pines without had 
invaded the doors and windows ; the 
warped shingles and weather-boarding 
at times creaked and snapped under 
the rays of the vertical and unclouded 
sun. <A gentle perspiration broke out 
like a mild epidemic in the infant class ; 
little curls became damp, brief lashes 
limp, round eyes moist, and small eye- 
lids heavy. The master himself started, 
and awoke out of a perilous dream of 
other eyes and hair to collect himself 
severely. For the irresolute, half- 
embarrassed, half-lazy figure of a man 
had halted doubtingly before the porch 
and open door. Luckily the children, 
who were facing the master with their 
backs to the entrance, did not see it. 
Yet the figure was neither alarming 
nor unfamiliar. The master at once 
recognized it as Ben Dabney, other- 
wise known as “ Uncle Ben,” a good- 
humoured but not over-bright miner, 
who occupied a small cabin on an 
unambitious claim in the outskirts of 
Indian Spring. His avuncular title 
was evidently only an ironical tribute 
to his amiable incompetency and heavy 
good nature, for he was still a young 
man with no family ties, and by reason 
of his singular shyness not even a 
visitor in the few families of the neigh- 
bourhood. As the master looked up, 
he had an irritating recollection that 
Ben had been already haunting him 
for the last two days, alternately 
appearing and disappearing in his path 
to and from school as a more than 
usually reserved and bashful ghost. 
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This, to the master’s cynical mind, 
clearly indicated that, like most ghosts, 
he had something of essentially selfish 
import to communicate. Catching the 
apparition’s half-appealing eye, he pro- 
ceeded to exorcise it with a portentous 
frown and shake of the head, that 
caused it to timidly wane and fall 
away from the porch, only however to 
reappear and wax larger a few minutes 
later at one of the side windows. The 
infant class hailing his appearance as 
a heaven-sent boon, the master was 
obliged to walk to the door and com- 
mand him sternly away, when, re- 
treating to the fence, he mounted the 
uppermost rail, and drawing a knife 
from his pocket cut a long splinter 
from the rail, and began to whittle it 
in patient and meditative silence. But 
when recess was declared, and the re- 
lieved feelings of the little flock had 
vent in the clearing around the school- 
house, the few who rushed to the spot 
found that Uncle Ben had already 
disappeared. Whether the appear- 
ance of the children was too incon- 
sistent with his ghostly mission, or 
whether his heart failed him at the 
Jast moment, the master could not 
determine. Yet, distasteful as the 
impending interview promised to be, 
the master was vaguely and irritatingly 
disappointed. 

A few hours later, when school was 
being dismissed, the master found 
Octavia Dean lingering near his desk. 
Looking into the girl’s mischievous 
eyes, he good-humouredly answered 
their expectation by referring to her 
morning’s news. “I thought Miss 
McKinstry had been married by this 
time,” he said carelessly. 

Octavia swinging her satchel like a 
censor, as if she were performing some 
act of thurification over her completed 
tasks, replied demurely : ‘Oh no! dear 
no !—not that.” 

“So it would seem,” said the 
master. 

“TI reckon she never kalkilated 
to, either,” continued Octavia, slyly 
looking up from the corner of her 
lashes. 
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“Indeed !” 

“No—she was just funning with 
Seth Davis—that’s all.” 

“ Funning with him?” 

“ Yes, sir. Kinder foolin’ him, you 
know.” 

“ Kinder foolin’ him !” 

For an instant the master felt it his 
professional duty to protest against this 
most unmaidenly and frivolous treat- 
ment of the matrimonial engagement, 
but a second glance at the significant 
face of his youthful auditor made him 
conclude that her instinctive know- 
ledge of her own sex could be better 
trusted than his imperfect theories. 
He turned towards his desk without 
speaking. Octavia gave an extra swing 
to her satchel, tossing it over her shoul- 
der with a certain small coquettish- 
ness and moved towards the door. 
As she did so the infant Filgee from 
the safe vantage of the porch where 
he had lingered was suddenly impelled 
to a crowning audacity! As if struck 
with an original idea, but apparently 
addressing himself to space, he cried 
out, “ Crethy M’Kinthry likth teacher,” 
and instantly vanished. 

Putting these incidents sternly aside 
the master addressed himself to the 
task of setting a few copies for the 
next day as the voices of his departing 
flock faded from the porch. Presently 
a silence fell upon the little school- 
house. Through the open door a cool, 
restful breath stole gently as if nature 
were again stealthily taking possession 
of her own. A squirrel boldly came 
across the porch, a few twittering 
birds charging in, stopped, beat the 
air hesitatingly for a moment with 
their wings, and fell back with bash- 
fully protesting breasts aslant against 
the open door and the unlooked-for 
spectacle of the silent occupant. Then 
there was another movement of in- 
trusion, but this time human, and the 
master looked up angrily to behold 
Uncle Ben 

He entered with a slow exasper- 
ating step, lifting his large boots 
very high and putting them down 
again softly as if he were afraid 
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of some insecurity in the floor, or 
figuratively recognized the fact that the 
pathways of knowledge were thorny 
and difficult. Reaching the master’s 
desk and the ministering presence 
above it he stopped awkwardly, and 
with the rim of his soft felt hat en- 
deavoured to wipe from his face the 
meek smile it had worn when he 
entered. It chanced also that he had 
halted before the minute stool of the 
infant Filgee and his large figure in- 
stantly assumed such Brobdingnagian 
proportions in contrast that he became 
more embarrassed than ever. The 
master made no attempt to relieve him, 
but regarded him with cold interro- 
gation. 

“T reckoned,” he began, leaning one 
hand on the master’s desk with affected 
ease, as he dusted his leg with his hat 
with the other, “I reckoned—that is 
—I allowed—I orter say—that I'd 
find ye alone at this time. Ye 
gin’rally are, ye know. It’s a nice, 
soothin’ restful, stoodious time, when 
aman kin, so to speak, run back on 
his eddication and think of all he 
ever knowed. Ye're jist like me, and 
ye see I sorter spotted your ways to 
onct.” 

“Then why did you come here this 


‘morning and disturb the school?” 


demanded the master sharply. 

“That’s so, I sorter slipped up thar, 
didn’t I?” said Uncle Ben with a 
smile of rueful assent, “You see I 
didn’t allow to come in then, but on’y 
to hang round a leetle and kinder get 
used to it, and it to me.” 

“Used to what?” said the master 
impatiently, albeit with a slight soften- 
ing at his intruder’s penitent expres- 
sion, 

Uncle Ben did not reply immediately 
but looked round as if for a seat, tried 
one or two benches and a desk with 
his large hand as if testing their 
security and finally abandoning the 
idea as dangerous, seated himself on 
the raised platform beside the master’s 
chair, having previously dusted it 
with the flap of his hat. Finding, 


however, that the attitude was not 
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conducive to explanation, he presently 
rose again and picking up one of the 
school-books from the master’s desk 
eyed it unskilfully upside down, and 
then said hesitatingly, 

“T reckon ye ain’t usin’ Dobell’s 
’Rithmetic here?” 

“No,” said the master. 

“That’s bad. ’Pears to be played 
out—that Dobell feller. I was brought 
up on Dobell. And Parsing’s Gram- 
mar? Ye don’t seem to be a using 
Parsing’s Grammar either ?”’ 

“No,” said the master relenting 
still more as he glanced at Uncle Ben’s 
perplexed face with a faint smile. 

“ And I reckon you'ld be saying the 
same of Jones’ ’Stronomy and Algebry ? 
Things hev changed. You've got all 
the new style here,” he continued with 
affected carelessness but studiously 
avoiding the master’s eye. “For a 
man ez wos brought up on Parsings, 
Dobell and Jones thar don’t appear 
to be much show nowadays.” 

The master did not reply. Observ- 
ing several shades of colour chase 
each other on Uncle Ben’s face he 
bent his own gravely over his books. 
The act appeared to relieve his com- 
panion who with his eyes still turned 
towards the window went on: 

‘Ef you’ld had them books—which 
you haven’t—I had it in my mind to 
ask you suthen’, I had an idea of— 
of—sort of reviewing my eddicaticn. 
Kinder going over the old books agin 
—Jjist to passthetime. Sorter running 
in yer arter school-hours and doin’ 
a little practisin’, eh? You looking 
on me as an extry scholar—and I 
payin’ ye as sich—but keepin’ it 
‘twixt ourselves you know—just for 
a pastime, eh?” 

As the master smilingly raised his 
head, he became suddenly and osten- 
tatiously attracted to the window. 

“Them jay birds out there is mighty 
peart, coming right up to the school- 
house! I reckon they think it sort o’ 
restful too.” 

“ But if you really mean it, couldn’t 
you use these books, Uncle Ben?” said 
the master cheerfully. “I dare say 
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there’s little difference—the principle 
is the same you know.” 

Uncle Ben’s face which had suddenly 
brightened as suddenly fell. He took 
the book from the master’s hand 
without meeting his eyes, held it at 
arm’s length, turned it over and then 
laid it softly down upon the desk as if 
it were some excessively fragile article. 
“ Certingly,” he murmured with as- 
sumed reflective ease. “Certingly. The 
principle’s all there.” Nevertheless 
he was quite breathless and a few 
beads of perspiration stood out upon 
his smooth, blank forehead. 

“ And as to writing, for instance,” 
continued the master with increasing 
heartiness as he took notice of these 
phenomena “ you know any copy-book 
will do.” 

He handed his pen carelessly to 
Uncle Ben. The large hand that took 
it timidly not only trembled but 
grasped it witb such fatal and hopeless 
unfamiliarity that the master was fain 
to walk to the window and observe the 
birds also. 

“There’re mighty bold—them jays,” 
said Uncle Ben laying down the pen 
with scrupulous exactitude beside the 
book and gazing at his fingers as if he 
had achieved a miracle of delicate 
manipulation. “They don’t seem to 
be afeared of nothing, do they?” 

There was another pause. The 
master suddenly turned from the 
window. “I tell you what, Uncle 
Ben,” he said with prompt decision 
and unshaken gravity, “the only 
thing for you to do is to just throw 
over Dobell and Parsons and Jones 
and the old quill pen that I see you're 
accustomed to, and start in fresh as if 
you'd never known them. Forget ‘em 
all, you know. It will be mighty 
hard of course to do that,” he con- 
tinued, looking out of the window, 
“but you must do it.” 

He turned back, the brightness that 
transfigured Uncle Ben’s face ai that 
moment brought a slight moisture into 
his own eyes. The humble seeker of 
knowledge said hurriedly that he 
would try. 
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« And begin again at the beginning,” 
continued the master cheerfully. “ Ex- 
actly like one of those—in fact, as if 
you really were a child again.” 

“That’s so,” said Uncle Ben, rub- 
bing his hands delightedly, ‘“ that’s 
me! Why, that’s jest what I was 
sayin’ to Roop—” 

“Then you’ve already been talking 
about it?” intercepted the master in 
some surprise. ‘‘ I thought you wanted 
it kept secret?” 

“ Well, yes,” responded Uncle Ben 
dubiously. “But you see I sorter 
agreed with Roop Filgee that if you 
took to my ideas and didn’t object, 
I'd give him two bits! every time he’d 
kem here and help me of an arter- 
noon when you was away and kinder 
stand guard around the school-house, 
you know, so as to keep the fellows 
off. And Roop’s mighty sharp for a 
boy, ye know.” 

The master reflected a moment and 
concluded that| Uncle Ben was pro- 
bably right. Rupert Filgee, who was 
a handsome boy of fourteen, was also 
a strongly original character whose 
youthful cynicism and blunt, honest 
temper had always attracted him. He 
was a fair scholar, with a possibility 
of being a better one, and the pro- 
posed arrangement with Uncle Ben 
would not interfere with the discipline 
of school-hours and might help them 
both. Nevertheless he asked good- 
humouredly, ‘But couldn’t you do 
this more securely and easily in your 
own house? I might lend you the 
books, you know, and come to you 
twice a week.” 

Uncle Ben’s radiant face suddenly 
clouded. ‘It wouldn’t be exactly the 
same kind o’ game to me an’ Roop,” 
he said hesitatingly. “ You see thar’s 
the idea o’ the school-house, ye know, 
and the restfulness and the quiet, and 
the gen’ral air o’ study. And the 
boys around town ez wouldn’t think 
nothin’ o’ trapsen’ into my cabin if 
they spotted what I was up to thar, 
would never dream o’ hunting me 
here.” 


Two bits, 7.e. twenty-five cents. 


“Very well,” said the master, “ let 
it be here then.” Observing that his 
companion seemed to be struggling 
with an inarticulate gratitude and an 
apparently inextricable buckskin purse 
in his pocket he added quietly, “I'll 
set you a few copies to commence with,” 
and began to lay out a few unfinished 
examples of Master Johnnie Filgee’s 
scholastic achievements. 

“ After thanking you, Mr. Ford,” 
said Uncle Ben faintly, “ef you'll 
jest kinder signify, you know, what 
you consider a fair—” 

Mr. Ford turned quickly and dexter- 
ously offered his hand to his com- 
panion in such a manner that he was 
obliged to withdraw his own from his 
pocket to grasp itin return, ‘“ You’re 
very welcome,” said the master,” and 
as I can only permit this sort of thing 
gratuitously, you’d better not let me 
know that you propose giving any- 
thing even to Rupert.” He shook 
Uncle Ben’s perplexed hand again, 
briefly explained what he had to do, 
and saying that he would now leave 
him alone a few minutes, he took his 
hat and walked towards the door. 

“Then you reckon,” said Uncle Ben 
slowly, regarding the work before 
him, “ that I’d better jest chuck them 


‘Dobell fellers overboard ?” 


“T certainly should,” responded the 
master with infinite gravity. 

“« And sorter waltz in fresh like one 
o’ them children?” 

‘‘ Like a child,” nodded the master 
as he left the porch. 

A few moments later as he was 
finishing his cigar in the clearing he 
paused to glance in at the schoolroom 
window. Uncle Ben, stripped of his 
coat and waistcoat, with his shirt 
sleeves rolled up on his powerful arms, 
had evidently cast Dobell and all mis- 
leading extraneous aid aside, and with 
the perspiration standing out on his 
foolish forehead, and his perplexed 
face close to the Master’s desk was 
painfully groping along towards the 
light in the tottering and devious 
tracks of Master Johnnie Filgee, like 
a very child, indeed ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


As the children were slowly strag- 
gling to their places the next 
morning, the master waited for an 
opportunity to speak to Rupert. 
That beautiful -but scarcely amiable 
youth was as usual, surrounded and 
impeded by a group of his small 
female admirers, for whom, it is but 
just to add, he had a supreme con- 
tempt. Possibly it was this healthy 
quality that inclined the master to- 
wards him, and it was consequently 
with some satisfaction that he over- 
heard fragments of his openly dis- 
paraging comments upon his wor- 
shippers. 

“There!” to Clarinda Jones, “ don’t 
flop! And don’t you,” to Octavia 
Dean, “ go on breathing over my 
head like that. If there’s anything 
[ hate it’s having a girl breathing 
round me. Yes, you were! I felt 
it in my hair. And you too—you’re 
always snoopin’ and snoodgin’. Oh, 
yes, you want to know why I’ve 
got an extry copy-book and another 
*Rithmetic, Miss Curiosity. Well, 
what would you give to know? Want 
to see if they’re pretty” (with in- 
finite scorn at the adjective) “No, 
they ain’t pretty. That’s all you girls 
think about—what’s pretty and what’s 
curious! Quit now! Come! Don’t 
ye see teacher lookin’ at you? Ain’t 
you ashamed ?” 

He caught the master’s beckoning 
eye and came forward, slightly 
abashed, with a flush of irritation still 
on his handsome face, and his chestnut 
curls slightly rumpled. One, which 
Octavia had covertly accented by 
twisting round her forefinger, stood up 
like a crest on his head. 

*T’ve told Uncle Ben that you 
might help him here after school 
hours,” said the master, taking him 
aside. ‘“ You may therefore omit your 
writing exercise in the morning and 
do it in the afternoon.” 

The boy’s dark eyes sparkled. ‘‘ And 
if it would be all the same to you, 
sir,” he added earnestly, “ you might 
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sorter give out in school that I was to 
be kept in.” 

“Tm afraid that would hardly do,” 
said the master much amused. “ But 
why?” 

Rupert’s colour deepened. “So ez 
to keep them darned girls from 
foolin’ round me and followin’ me 
back here.” 

‘We will attend to that,” said the 
master smiling; a moment after he 
added more seriously, “I suppose 
your father knows that you are to 
receive money for this? And he 
doesn’t object ?” 

“He! Oh no!” returned Rupert 
with a slight look of astonishment, 
and the same general suggestion of 
patronizing his progenitor that he had 
previously shown to his younger 
brother. “ You needn’t mind him.” 
In reality Filgee pére, a widower of 
two years’ standing had tacitly 
allowed the discipline of his family to 
devolve upon Rupert. Remembering 
this the master could only say, “‘ Very 
well,” and good-naturedly dismiss the 
pupil to his seat and the subject from 
his mind. The last laggard had just 
slipped in, the master had glanced 
over the occupied: benches with his 
hand upon his warning bell, when 
there was a quick step on the gravel, 
a flutter of skirts like the sound of 
alighting birds, and a young woman 
lightly entered. 

In the rounded, untouched and 
untroubled freshness of her cheek and 
chin, and the forward droop of her 
slender neck, she appeared a girl of 
fifteen ; in her developed figure and 
the maturer drapery of her full skirts 
she seemed a woman; in her com- 
bination of naive recklessness and per- 
fect understanding of her person she 
was both. In spite of a few school 
books that jauntily swung from a 
strap in her gloved hand, she bore no 
resemblance to a pupil ; in her pretty 
gown of dotted muslin with bows of 
blue ribbon on the skirt and corsage, 
and a cluster of roses in her belt, she 
was as inconsistent and incongruous 
to the others as a fashion-plate would 
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have been in the dry and dog-eared 
pages before them, Yet she carried 
it off with a demure mingling of the 
naiveté of youth and the aplomb of a 
woman, and as she swept down the 
narrow aisle, burying a few small 
wondering heads in the overflow of 
her flounces, there was no doubt of 
her reception in the arch smile that 
dimpled her cheek. Dropping a half 
courtesy to the master, the only sug- 
gestion of her equality with the others, 
she took her place at one of the larger 
desks, and resting her elbow on the 
lid began to quietly remove her gloves. 
It was Cressy McKinstry. 

Irritated and disturbed at the girl’s 
unceremonious entrance the master 
for the moment recognized her saluta- 
tion coldly, and affected to ignore 
her elaborate appearance. The situa- 
tion was embarrassing. He could not 
decline to receive her as she was no 
longer accompanied by her lover, nor 
could he plead entire ignorance of her 
broken engagement ; while to point 
out the glaring inappropriateness of 
costume would be a fresh interference 
he knew Indian Spring would scarcely 
tolerate. He could only accept such 
explanation as she might choose to 
give. 
avert the directed eyes of the 
children as to bring the scene to a 
climax. 

She had removed her gloves and 
was standing up. 

*T reckon I can go on where I left 
off?” she said lazily, pointing to the 
books she had brought with her. 

“For the present,” said the master 
drily. 

The first class was called. Later, 
when his duty brought him to her 
side, he was surprised to find that she 
was evidently already prepared with 
consecutive lessons, as if she were 
serenely unconscious of any doubt of 
her return, and as coolly as if she had 
only left school the day before. Her 
studies were still quite elementary, 
for Cressy McKinstry had never been 
a brilliant scholar, but he perceived, 
with a cynical doubt of its permanency, 


He rang his bell as much to. 
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that she had bestowed unusual care 
upon her present performance. There 
was moreover a certain defiance in it, 
as if she had resolved to stop any 
objection to her return on the score of 
deficiencies. He was obliged in self- 
defence to take particular note of 
some rings she wore, and a large 
bracelet that ostentatiously glittered 
on her white arm—which had already 
attracted the attention of her com- 
panions, and prompted the audible 
comment from Johnny Filgee that it 
was “truly gold.” Without meeting 
her eyes he contented himself with 
severely restraining the glances of the 
children that wandered in her direction. 
She had never been quite popular with 
the school in her previous réle of fiancée, 
and only Octavia Dean and one or 
two older girls appreciated its myste- 
rious fascination, while the beautiful 
Rupert, secure in his avowed predilec- 
tion for the middle-aged wife of the 
proprietor of the Indian Spring hotel, 
looked upon her as a precocious chit 
with more than the usual propensity 
to objectionable “ breathing.” Never- 
theless the master was irritatingly 
conscious of her presence—a presence 
which now had all the absurdity of 
her ridiculous love-experiences super- 
added to it. He tried to reason with 
himself that it was only a phase of 
frontier life, which ought to have 
amused him. But it did not. The 
intrusion of this preposterous girl 
seemed to disarrange the discipline of 
his life as well as of his school. The 
usual vague, far-off dreams in which he 
was in the habit of indulging during 
school-hours, dreams that were perhaps 
superinduced by the remoteness of 
his retreat and a certain restful sym- 
pathy in his little auditors, which had 
made him—the grown-up dreamer— 
acceptable to them in his gentle un- 
derstanding of their needs and weak- 
nesses, now seemed to have vanished 
for ever. 

At recess, Octavia Dean, who had 
drawn near Cressy and reached up to 
place her arm round the older girl’s 
waist, glanced at her with a patroniz- 











ing smile born of some rapid free- 
masonry, and laughingly retired with 
the others. The master at his desk, 
and Cressy who had halted in the 
aisle, were left alone. 

**T have had no intimation yet from 
your father or mother that you were 
coming back to school again,” he began. 
“But I suppose they have decided 
upon your return?” 

An uneasy suspicion of some ar- 
rangement with her former lover had 
prompted the emphasis. 

The young girl looked at him with 
languid astonishment. “I reckon 
paw and maw ain’t no objection,” she 
said with the same easy ignoring of 
parental authority that characterized 
Rupert Filgee the day before, and 
which seemed to be a local peculiarity. 
“Maw did offer to come yer and see 
you, but I told her she needn’t bother.” 

She rested her two hands behind 
her on the edge of a desk, and leaned 
against it, looking down upon the toe 
of her smart little shoe which was 
describing a small semi-circle beyond 
the hem of her gown. Her attitude, 
which was half-defiant, half-indolent, 
brought out the pretty curves of her 
waist and shoulders. The master 
noticed it and became a trifle more 
austere. 

“Then I am to understand that this 
is a permanent thing?” he asked 
coldly. 

“What's that?” said Cressy in- 
terrogatively. 

“Am I to understand that you 
intend coming regularly to school ?” 
repeated the master curtly, “or is this 
merely an arrangement for a few days 
—until a 

“O,” said Cressy comprehendingly, 
lifting her unabashed blue eyes to his, 
“you mean that. Oh, that’s broke off. 
Yes,’ she added contemptuously, 
making a larger semi-circle with her 
foot, “ that’s over—three weeks ago.” 

“And Seth Davis—does he intend 
returning too?” 

“He!” She broke into a light 
girlish laugh. “I reckon not much ! 
S’long ’s I’m here, at least.” She had 
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just lifted herself to a sitting posture 
on the desk, so that her little feet 
swung clear of the floor in their saucy 
dance. Suddenly she brought her heels 
together and alighted. “So that’s 
all?” she asked. 

“To.” 

“ Kin I go now?” 

* Yes,” 

She laid her books one on the top 
of the other and lingered an instant. 

“ Been quite well?” she asked with 
indolent politeness. 

“Yes—thank you.” 

“You're lookin’ right peart.” 

She walked with a southern girl’s 
undulating languor to the door, opened 
it, then charged suddenly upon Octavia 
Dean, twirled her round in a wild 
waltz and bore her away ; appearing a 
moment after on the playground de- 
murely walking with her arm around 
her companion’s waist in an ostenta- 
tious confidence at once lofty, ex- 
clusive and exasperating to the smaller 
children. 

When school was dismissed that 
afternoon and the master had remained 
to show Rupert Filgee how to prepare 
Uncle Ben’s tasks, and had given his 
final instructions to his youthful vice- 
gerent, that irascible Adonis unbur- 
thened himself querulously : 

“Ts Cressy McKinstry comin’ reg’lar, 
Mr. Ford ¢” 

“She is,” said the master drily. 
After a pause he asked, “ Why?” 

Rupert’s curls had descended on his 
eyebrows in heavy discontent. “It’s 
mighty rough, jest ez a feller reckons 
he’s got quit of her and her jackass 
bo’, to hev her prancin’ back inter 
school agin, and rigged out like ez if 
she’d been to a fire in a milliner’s 
shop.” 

“ You shouldn’t allow your personal 
dislikes, Rupert, to provoke you to 
speak of a fellow-scholar in that way 
—and a young lady, too,” corrected 
the master drily. 

“The woods is full o’ sich feller 
scholars and sich young ladies, if yer 
keer to go a gunning for ’em,” said 
Rupert with dark and slangy signifi- 
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cance. “ Ef I’d known she was comin’ 
back I’d———”’ he stopped and brought 
his sunburnt fist against the seam of 
his trousers with a boyish gesture, 
“I'd hev jist e 

“ What?” said the master sharply. 

“ T’d hev played hookey till she left 
school agin! It moutn’t hev bin so 
long, neither,” he added with a mys- 
terious chuckle. 

“That will do,” said the master 
peremptorily. “ Forthe present you'll 
attend to your duty and try to make 
Uncle Ben see you're something more 
than a foolish, prejudiced schoolboy, 
or,” he added significantly, “he and I 
may both repent our agreement. Let 
me have a good account of you both 
when I return.” 

He took his hat from its peg on the 
wall, and in obedience to a suddenly 
formed resolution left the schoolroom 
to call upon the parents of Cressy 
McKinstry. He was not quite certain 
what he should say, but, after his 
habit, would trust to the inspiration 
of the moment. At the worst he 
could resign a situation that now ap- 
appeared to require more tact and 
delicacy than seemed consistent with 
his position, and he was obliged to 
confess to himself that he had lately 
suspected that his present occupa- 
tion—the temporary expedient of a 
poor but clever young man of twenty 
—was scarcely bringing him nearer a 
realization of his daily dreams. For 
Mr. Jack Ford was a youthful pilgrim 
who had sought his fortune in Cali- 
fornia so lightly equipped that even 
in the matter of kin and advisers 
he was deficient. That prospective 
fortune had already eluded him in San 
Francisco, had apparently not waited 
for him in Sacramento, and now seemed 
never to have been at Indian Spring. 
Nevertheless, when he was once out 
of sight of the school-house he lit 
a cigar, put his hands in his pockets 
and strode on with the cheerfulness 
of that youth to which all things are 
possible. 

The children had already dispersed 
as mysteriously and completely as they 
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had arrived. Between him and the 
straggling hamlet of Indian Spring 
the landscape seemed to be without 
sound or motion. The wooded upland 
or ridge on which the school-house 
stood, half a mile further on began to 
slope gradually towards the river, on 
whose banks, seen from that distance, 
the town appeared to have been scat- 
tered irregularly or thrown together 
hastily, as if cast ashore by some over- 
flow—the Cosmopolitan Hotel drifting 
into the Baptist church, and dragging 
in its tail of wreckage two saloons 
and a blacksmith’s shop; while the 
County Court-house was stranded in 
solitary grandeur in a waste of gravel 
half a mile away. The intervening 
flat was still gashed and furrowed by 
the remorseless engines of earlier 
gold-seekers. 

Mr. Ford was in little sympathy 
with this unsuccessful record of fron- 
tier endeavour—the fortune de had 
sought did not seem to lie in that 
direction—and his eye glanced quickly 
beyond it to the pine-crested hilis 
across the river, whose primeval 
security was so near and yet so in- 
violable, or back again to the trail he 
was pursuing along the ridge. The 
latter prospect still retained its semi- 
savage character in spite of the occa- 
sional suburban cottages of residents, 
and the few outlying farms or ranches 
of the locality. The grounds of the 
cottages were yet uncleared of under- 
brush; bear and catamount= still 
prowled around the rude fences of 
the ranches ; the late alleged experience 
of the infant Filgee was by no means 
improbable or unprecedented. 

A light breeze was seeking the 
heated flat and river, and thrilling 
the leaves around him with the strong 
vitality of the forest. The vibrating 
cross-lights and tremulous chequers of 
shade cast by the stirred foliage seemed 
to weave a fantastic net around him 
as he walked. The quaint odours of 
certain woodland herbs known to his 
scholars, and religiously kept in their 
desks, or left like votive offerings on 
the threshold of the school-house, re- 
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called all the primitive simplicity and 
delicious wildness of the little temple 
he had left. Even in the mischievous 
glances of evasive squirrels and the 
moist eyes of contemplative rabbits 
there were faint suggestions of some 
of his own truants. The woods were 
trembling with gentle memories of the 
independence he had always known 
here—of that sweet and grave retreat 
now so ridiculously invaded. 

He began to hesitate, with one of 
those revulsions of sentiment charac- 
teristic of his nature: Why should he 
bother himself about this girl after 
all? Why not make up his mind to ac- 
cept her as his predecessor had done? 
Why was it necessary for him to find 
her inconsistent with his ideas of duty 
to his little flock and his mission to 
them? Was he not assuming a sense 
of decorum that was open to miscon- 
ception? The absurdity of her school 
costume and any responsibility it in- 
curred, rested not with him, but her 
parents. What right had he to point 
it out to them, and above all how was 
he to do it? He halted irresolutely 
at what he believed was his sober 
second thought, but which, like most 
reflections that take that flattering 
title, was only a reaction as impulsive 
and illogical as the emotion that pre- 
ceded it. 

Mr. McKinstry’s “snake rail” fence 
was already discernible in the lighter 
opening of the woods, not far from 
where he had halted. As he stood 
there in hesitation, the pretty figure 
and bright gown of Cressy McKinstry 
suddenly emerged from a more secluded 
trail that intersected his own at an 
acute angle a few rods ahead of him. 
She was not alone, but was accom- 
panied by a male figure whose arm she 
had evidently just dislodged from her 
waist. He was still trying to resume 
his lost vantage ; she was as resolutely 
evading him with a certain nymph-like 
agility, while the sound of her half- 
laughing, half-irate protest could be 
faintly heard. Without being able to 
identify the face or figure of her com- 
panion at that distance, he could see 


that it was not her former betrothed, 
Seth Davis. 

A superior smile crossed his face ; 
he no longer hesitated, but at once 
resumed his former path. For some 
time Cressy and her companion moved 
on quietly before him. Then on reach- 
ing the rail-fence they turned abruptly 
to the right, were lost for an instant 
in the intervening thicket, and the 
next moment Cressy appeared alone, 
crossing the meadow in a shorter cut 
towards the house, having either scaled 
the fence or slipped through some fami- 
liar gap. Her companion had disap- 
peared. Whether they had noticed 
that they were observed he could not 
determine. He kept steadily along 
the trail that followed the line of fence 
to the lane that led directly to the 
farm-building, and pushed open the 
front gate as Cressy’s light dress van- 
ished round an angle at the rear of 
the house. 

The house of the McKinstrys rose, 
or rather stretched, itself before him, 
in all the lazy ungainliness of South 
Western architecture. A collection of 
temporary make-shifts of boards, of 
logs, of canvas, prematurely decayed, 
and in some instances abandoned for 
a newer erection, or degraded to mere 
outhouses—it presented with singular 
frankness the nomadic and tentative 
disposition of its founder. It had been 
repaired without being improved ; its 
additions had seemed only to extend 
its primitive ugliness over a larger 
space. Its roofs were roughly shin- 
gled or rudely boarded and battened, 
and the rafters of some of its “lean- 
to’s” were simply covered with tarred 
canvas. As if to settle any doubt of 
the impossibility of this heterogeneous 
mass ever taking upon itself any pic- 
turesque combination, a small build- 
ing of corrugated iron, transported in 
sections from some remoter locality, had 
been set up in its centre. The Mc- 
Kinstry ranch had long been an eye- 
sore to the master: even that morning 
he had been mutely wondering from 
what convolution of that hideous chrys- 
alis the bright butterfly Cressy had 
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emerged. It was with a renewal of 
this curiosity that he had just seen her 
flutter back to it again. 

A yellow dog who had observed him 
hesitating in doubt where he should 
enter, here yawned, rose from the sun- 
light where he had been blinking, ap- 
proached the master with languid po- 
liteness, and then turned towards the 
iron building as if showing him the 
way. Mr. Ford followed him cau- 
tiously, painfully conscious that his 
hypocritical canine introducer was only 
availing himself of an opportunity to 
gain ingress into the house, and was 
leading him as a responsible accom- 
plice to probable exposure and dis- 
grace. His expectation was quickly 
realized: a lazily querulous, feminine 
outery, with the words, “Yer’s that 
darned hound agin!” came from an 
adjacent room, and his exposed and 
abashed companion swiftly retreated 
past him into the road again. Mr. 
Ford found himself alone in a plainly- 
furnished sitting-room confronting the 
open door leading to another apart- 
ment at which the figure of a woman, 
preceded hastily by a thrown dish- 
cloth, had just appeared. It was Mrs. 
McKinstry ; her sleeves were rolied up 
over her red but still shapely arms, 
and as she stood there wiping them on 
her apron, with her elbows advanced, 
and her closed hands raised alternately 
in the air, there was an odd pugilistic 
suggestion in her attitude. It was not 
lessened on her sudden discovery of 
the master by her retreating back- 
wards with her hands up and her 
elbows still well forward as if warily 
retiring to an imaginary “ corner.” 

Mr. Ford at once tactfully stepped 
back from the doorway. ‘I beg your 
pardon,” he said, delicately addressing 
the opposite wall, “but I found the 
door open and I followed the dog.” 

“That’s just one of his pizenous 
tricks,” responded Mrs. McKinstry 
dolefully from within. ‘“On’y last 
week he let in a Chinaman, and in 
the nat’ral hustlin’ that follered he 
managed to help himself outer the 
pork bar’l. There ain’t no shade o’ 


cussedness that or’nary hound ain’t up 
to.” Yet notwithstanding this omin- 
ous comparison she presently made her 
appearance with her sleeves turned 
down, her black woollen dress “tidied,” 
and a smile of fatigued but not un- 
kindly welcome and protection on her 
face. Dusting a chair with her apron 
and placing it before the master, she 
continued maternally, ‘Now that 
you're here, set ye right down and 
make yourself to home. My men folks 
are all out o’ door, but some of em’s 
sure to happen in soon for suthin’; 
that day ain’t yet created that they 
don’t come huntin’ up Mammy Mc- 
Kinstry every five minutes for this 
thing or that.” 

The glow of a certain hard pride 
burned through the careworn languor 
of her brown cheek. What she had 
said was strangely true. This raw- 
boned woman before him, although 
scarcely middle-aged, had for years 
occupied a self-imposed maternal and 
protecting relation, not only to her 
husband and brothers, but to the three 
or four men, who as partners, or hired 
hands, lived at the ranch. An in- 
herited and trained sympathy with 
what she called her “boys” and her 
“men folk,” and their needs had 
partly unsexed her. She was a fair 
type of a class not uncommon on the 
South Western frontier; women who 
were ruder helpmeets of their rude 
husbands and brothers, who had shared 
their privations and sufferings with 
surly, masculine endurance, rather 
than feminine patience; women who 
had sent their loved ones to hopeless 
adventure or terrible vendetta as a 
matter of course, or with partizan 
fury ; who had devotedly nursed the 
wounded to keep alive the feud, or had 
received back their dead dry-eyed and 
revengeful. Small wonder that Cressy 
McKinstry had developed strangely 
under this sexless relationship. Look- 
ing at the mother, albeit not without 
a certain respect—Mr. Ford found him- 
self contrasting her with the daughter’s 
graceful femininity, and wondering 
where in Cressy’s youthful contour, 
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the possibility of the grim figure 
before him was even now hidden. 

“Hiram allowed to go over to the 
school-house and see you this mornin’,” 
said Mrs. McKinstry, after a pause ; 
“but I reckon ez how he had to look 
up stock on the river. The cattle are 
that wild this time o’ year, huntin’ 
water, and hangin’ round the tues, 
that my men are nigh worrited out o’ 
their butes with ’em. Hank and Jim 
ain’t been off their mustangs since sun 
up, and Hiram, what with partrollen’ 
the West Boundery all night, watchin’ 
stakes whar them low down Harrisons 
hev been trespassin’—hasn’t put his 
feet to the ground in fourteen hours. 
Mebbee you noticed Hiram ez you 
kem along? Ef so, ye didn’t remem- 
ber what kind o’ shootin’ irons he had 
with him? I see his rifle over yon. 
Like ez not he’z only got his six- 
shooter, and them Harrisons are mean 
enough to lay for him at long range. 
But” she added, returning to the less 
important topic, “ I s’pose Cressy came 
all right.” 

“Yes,” said the master hopelessly. 

“T reckon she looked so,” continued 
Mrs. McKinstry, with tolerant abstrac- 
tion. “She allowed to do herself 
credit in one of them new store gownds 
that she got at Sacramento. At least 
that’s what some of our men said. 
Late years, I ain’t kept tech with the 
fashions myself.” She passed her 
fingers explanatorily down the folds of 
her own coarse gown, but without 
regret or apology. 

“She seemed well prepared in her 
lessons,” said the master, abandoning 
for the moment that criticism of his 
pupil’s dress, which he saw was utterly 
futile, “ but am I to understand that 
she is coming regularly to school— 
that she is now perfectly free to give 
her entire attention to her studies— 
that — that — her — engagement is 
broken off ¢” 

“Why, didn’t she tell ye?” echoed 
Mrs. McKinstry in languid surprise. 


“ She certainly did,” said the master 





with slight embarrassment, “ but 
“Ef she said so,” interrupted Mrs. 
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McKinstry abstractedly, ‘‘ she oughter 
know, and you kin tie to what she 
says.” 

“ But as I’m responsible to parents 
and not to scholars for the discipline of 
my school,” returned the young man 
a little stiffly, “I thought it my duty 
to hear it from you.” 

“That’s so,” said Mrs. McKinstry 
meditatively, “then I reckon you'ld 
better see Hiram. That ar’ Seth 
Davis engagement was a matter of 
hern and her father’s, and not in my 
line. I ’spose that Hiram nat’rally 
allows to set the thing square to you 
and enquirin’ friends.”’ 

“T hope you understand,” said the 
master slightly resenting the classifica- 
tion, “that my reasons for inquiring 
about the permanency of your daugh- 
ter’s attendance, was simply because it 
might be necessary to arrange her 
studies in a way more suitable to her 
years ; perhaps, even to suggest to you 
that a young ladies’ seminary might 
be more satisfactory e 

‘*Sartain, sartain,”’ interrupted Mrs. 
McKinstry hurriedly, but whether 
from evasion of annoying suggestion, 
or weariness of the topic, the master 
could not determine. ‘“ You'ld better 
speak to Hiram about it. O’ny,” she 
hesitated slightly, “ez he’s got now 
sorter set and pinted towards your 
school, and is a trifle worrited with 
stock and them Harrisons, ye might 
tech it lightly. He oughter be along 
yer now. I can’t think what keeps 
him.” Her eye wandered again with 
troubled preoccupation to the corner 
where her husband’s Sharpe rifle stood. 
Suddenly she raised her voice as if 
forgetful of Mr. Ford’s presence. 

“O Cressy !” 

“O maw!” 

The response came from the inner 
room. The next moment Cressy ap- 
peared at the door with an odd half- 
lazy defiance in her manner, which 
the master could not understand, ex- 
cept upon the hypothesis that she had 
been listening. She had already 
changed her elaborate toilet for a long 
clinging,coarse blue gown, that accented 
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the graceful curves of her slight, 
petticoatless figure. Nodding her head 
towards the master,she said ‘‘ Howdy?” 
and turned to her mother who practic- 
ally ignored their personal acquaint- 
ance. “Cressy,” she said, ‘“ Dad’s 
gone and left his Sharpe yer, d’ye 
mind takin’ it along to meet him, afore 
he passes the Boundary corner. Ye 
might tell him the teacher’s yer, 
wantin’ to see him.” 

‘One moment,” said the master, as 
the young girl carelessly stepped to the 
corner and lifted the weapon. “ Let 
me take it. It’s all on my way back 
to school, and I’ll meet him.” 

Mrs. McKinstry looked perturbed. 
Cressy opened her clear eyes on the 
master with evident surprise. ‘“ No, 
Mr. Ford,” said Mrs. McKinstry, with 
her former maternal manner. “ Ye'd 
better not mix yourself up with these 
yer doin’s. Ye’ve no call to do it, 
and Cressy has ; it’s all in the family. 
But it’s outer your line, and them 
Harrison whelps go to your school. 
Fancy the teacher takin’ weppins 
betwixt and between !” 

“It’s fitter work for the teacher 
than for one of his scholars, and a 
young lady at that,” said Mr. Ford 
gravely, as he took the rifle from the 
hands of the half-amused, half-reluc- 
tant girl. “It’s quite safe with me 
and I promise I shall deliver it into 
Mr. McKinstry’s hands and none other.” 

“ Perhaps it wouldn’t be ez likely 

to be gin’rally noticed ez it would if 
one of us carried it,” murmured Mrs. 
McKinstry in confidential abstraction, 
gazing at her daughter sublimely un- 
conscious of the presence of a third 
party. 
“ You're quite right,”’said the master 
composedly, throwing the rifle over 
his shoulder and turning towards the 
door. “So I'll say good afternoon, 
and try and find your husband.” 

Mrs. McKinstry  constrainedly 
plucked at the folds of her coarse 
gown. “ Ye’ll like a drink afore ye 
go,” she said, in an ill-concealed tone 
of relief. “I clean forgot my manners. 
Cressy, fetch out that demijohn.” 


“ Not for me, thank you,” returned 
Mr. Ford smiling. 

“ Oh, I see—you’re temperance, nat’- 
rally,” said Mrs. McKinstry with a 
tolerant sigh. 

“ Hardly that,” returned the master, 
“TI follow no rule, I drink sometimes— 
but not to-day.” 

Mrs, McKinstry’s dark face con- 
tracted, “ Don’t you see, Maw,” struck 
in Cressy quickly. ‘Teacher drinks 
sometimes, but he don’t use whisky. 
That’s all.” 

Her mother’s face relaxed. Cressy 
slipped out of the door before the 
master, and preceded him to the gate. 
When she had reached it she turned 
and looked into his face. 

“ What did Maw say to yer about 
seein’ me just now?” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“To your seein’ me and Joe Masters 
on the trail?” 

“She said nothing.” 

“ Humph,” said Cressy meditatively, 
“ What was it you told her about it?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then you didn’t see us?” 

“T saw you with some one-—I don’t 
know whom.” 

“ And you didn’t tell Maw?” 

_ “I did not. It was none of my 
business.” 

He instantly saw the utter incon- 
sistency of this speech in connection 
with the reason he believed he had in 
coming. But it was too late to recall 
it, and she was looking at him with a 
bright but singular expression. 

“That Joe Masters is the con- 
ceitedest fellow goin’. 1 told him you 
could see his foolishness.” 

“ Ah, indeed.” 

Mr. Ford pushed open the gate. As 
the girl still lingered he was obliged 
to hold it a moment before passing 
through. 

“Maw couldn’t quite hitch on to 
your not drinkin’. She reckons you're 
like everybody else about yer. That’s 
where she slips up on you. And every- 
body else, I kalkilate.” 

“T suppose she’s somewhat apxious 
about your father, and I dare say is 
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expecting me to hurry,” returned the 
master pointedly. 

“Oh, dad’s all right,” said Cressy 
mischievously. ‘‘ You'll come across 
him over yon, in the clearing. But 
you're looking right purty with that 
gun. It kinder sets you off. You 
oughter wear one.” 

The master smiled slightly, said 
“Good-bye,” and took leave of the 
girl, but not of her eyes, which were 
still following hiw. Even when he 
had reached the end of the lane and 
glanced back at the rambling dwelling 
she was still leaning on the gate with 
one foot on the lower rail and her 
chin cupped in the hollow of her 
hand. She made a slight gesture, not 
clearly intelligible at that distance ; 
it might have been a mischievous 
imitation of the way he had thrown 
the gun over his shoulder, it might 
have been a wafted kiss. 

The master however continued his 
way in no very self-satisfied mood. 
Although he did not regret having 


taken the place of Cressy as the pur- 
veyor of lethal weapons between the 
belligerent parties, he knew he was 
tacitly mingling in the feud between 
people for whom he cared little or 
nothing. It was true that the Har- 
risons sent their children to his school, 
and that in the fierce partizanship of 
the locality this simple courtesy was 
open to misconstruction. But he was 
more uneasily conscious that his mis- 
sion, as far as Mrs. McKinstry was con- 
cerned, was a miserable failure. The 
strange relations of the mother and 
daughter perhaps explained much of 
the girl’s conduct, but it offered no 
hope of future amelioration. Would 
the father, ‘‘ worrited by stock” and 
boundary quarrels—a man in the habit 
of cutting Gordian knots with a bowie 
knife—prove more reasonable? Was 
there any nearer sympathy between 
father and daughter? But she had 
said he would meet McKinstry in the 
clearing: she was right, for here he 
was coming foward at a gallop! 


(To be continued.) 





RHYMES AFTER HORACE. 


NERA. 


(Hor. Epod. xv.) 


I, 


Tue heavens were clear, the moon was bright, 
The lesser lights stood round ; 

Your arms were clasped and held me tight, 
Like oak with ivy bound ; 

When you, predestined to defy 

The solemn rulers of the sky, 
Swore,—as I swore to you— 

So long as wolves shall worry flocks, 

Orion’s wrath set ships on rocks, 

And Zephyr wave Apollo's locks, 
We will be lovers true. 


II, 


Newra, you shall rue it, 
This dalliance elsewhere ; 
If Flaceus can’t undo it, 
The slight he will not bear. 
If he’s a man, 
He will, and can 
Disgrace the false and fair. 
His pride is proof against the jilt 
Who thrusts her poniard to the hilt. 


Ill. 


And you, whoever you may be, 

Whom men think luckier than me, 

Who strut the taller for my woe,— 
Although you’ve wool and wheat, although 
For you the golden river flow, 

And secrets of the sage you know, 

Adept in transmigration-books, 

And quite Homeric in good-looks, 

Woe! Woe! for shifting love! you'll ery :— 
Then comes my turn, and then laugh I. 
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ASTERIE. 
(Hor. Od. iii. 7.) 


Way, Lady of the lodestar eye, 

Dost thou for steadfast Gyges sigh, 

Leal lad, whom with the early spring 

The kind Favonian airs will bring, 
With Eastern wealth bedight, 
And true to dear troth-plight? 


The Kids, that rave when foliage falls, 
Threw on the trader northward squalls, 
And bound him in a land of frost; 
And chilly are the nights; and tossed 
From side to side doth he 
Drop many a tear,—like thee. 


There’s one that teaseth him to death,— 
His hostess, where he sojourneth ; 


She sends an errand-boy, an imp 

Skilled in a thousand ways to pimp. 
Forsooth, flames burn the shrew, 
Flames that are owned by you. 


The tempter brings a tale of spite. 
There was an over-holy knight, 
Guest of King Pretus, well-nigh slain 
Because the jealous lord was fain 

To take his consort's word 

For guilt that she averred. 


Chaste Peleus, says the go-between, 
Shrunk from the gallant Lydian Queen, 
Shrunk to the verge of hell_—And so 
In these recited tales men go 

To penance dark and dour 

Who love not par amour. 


Unscathed is he on whom are spent 
The shafts of wicked argument. 

Deaf, deafer than the Cretan crag, 
Your sweetheart yet withstands the hag. 
But you,—your neighbour's fair , 

Lest he beguile, beware. 
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Though on Enipeus all men strain 

Fond eyes, because he sways the rein 

So deftly that he must surpass 

All riders on the War-God's grass ; 
Though down the Tiber swim 
No lads that vie with him; 


Yet, prithee, with the twilight hour 

Take up thy key and close the bower ; 

Look not into the street for flute 

That maketh plaint, and maketh suit. 
He'll call thee hard, he’ll chide: 
Be patient, and abide. 


OFELLA. 
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ON SOME LETTERS OF KEATS. 


Wuite the late Lord Houghton 
was preparing his Life of Keats, in 
1845, he received a letter from a Mr. 
John Jeffrey, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
who had seen the announcement of his 
intention in the newspapers. “ By my 
recent marriage,” wrote Mr. Jeffrey, 
“with the widow of the late George 
Keats, who resided in this city, I have 
become possessed of papers and infor- 
mation relative to the poet Keats, 
without which it is impossible, in my 
opinion, to give his complete life ; they 
consist of private letters addressed to 
George and Thomas Keats, and other 
connections of the family, written by 
John Keats during his tour through 
Scotland and other places, and are 
quite voluminous and _ interesting, 
forming a sort of journal well worthy 
Also of an unfinished 


of publication. 
tragedy, of which four acts are com- 


plete. Also of many sonnets and mis- 
cellaneous pieces of poetry, heretofore 
unpublished, as well as reminiscences 
and anecdotes of the poet, as given by 
the late George Keats and his wife. 
Copies,” added Mr. Jeffrey, “of all 
papers in my possession shall be for- 
warded to you as soon as you make 
known to me that you have a desire to 
make a proper use of them.” 

When two years afterwards Lord 
Houghton’s book appeared, a chief part 
of its value was in fact derived, as every 
reader knows, from the materials sup- 
plied by his Louisville correspondent. 
Especially “ voluminous and interest- 
ing,” to use Mr. Jeffrey’s expression, 
proved to be the series of journal- 
letters written by the poet to his 
brother and sister-in-law in America 
during the twelve months between Sep- 
tember, 1818,—when he had returned 
from his Scotch tour, with his own 
health shaken by over-exertion, to 
watch beside the death-bed of his 


younger brother Tom,—and Septem- 
ber, 1819, when he spent at Winchester 
his last weeks of cheerful labour and 
manly hope, before the combined 
attacks of disease, anxiety, and passion 
brought him low. This is the year in 
which nearly all his best work was done, 
the year of “Hyperion,” “St. Agnes’ 
Eve,” “Lamia,” and the Odes. Bound 
to his brother and sister-in-law by ties 
of exceptional tenderness, he must needs 
have them still live with him in 
thought, and in his letters pours out 
his whole self to them, prose and 
poetry, the common and the exquisite, 
generosity and irritability, courage 
and weakness, boyish nonsense, side 
by side with the manliest wisdom, 
scraps of Cockney doggrel interspersed 
with strains of beauty that will never 
die, the tattle of suburban par- 
lours with the speculations of an 
inspired young poet and philosopher : 
a fascinating medley, wherein we 
watch all the elements of character 
and genius still seething in the consti- 
tution of this half-formed and half- 
trained, nobly-natured and astonish- 
ingly gifted lad. 

Such is the character of these 
letters as we have been used to read 
them, either scattered among the pages 
of Lord Houghton’s sympathetic nar- 
rative, or reprinted in the large edition 
of the poet’s works by Mr. Buxton For- 
man. It turns out, however, that we 
have hitherto had them only in a 
very imperfect form. Lord Hough- 
ton never had the autographs before 
him, but edited them from the tran- 
scripts furnished to him by Mr, 
Jeffrey. Passages in which the poet 
had touched, whether kindly or satiri- 
cally, on the quarrels and infirmities 
of his friends, the miséres of their daily 
life, Lord Houghton omitted in order 
to save pain to persons still living. 
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For this no one could find fault with 
him ; but in other instances he carried 
editorial discretion far, at least ac- 
cording to the standard of to-day ; as 
in substituting the phrase, since often 
quoted, “I have a firm belief in im- 
mortality, and so had Tom,” for what 
I find were the poet’s real words in 
the passage, “I have scarce a doubt 
of an immortality of some kind or 
another, neither had Tom.” 

The real offender in these matters, 
however, is Mr. Jeffrey. His copies 
of the correspondence in his hands (I 
have them now before me) were quite 
incompiete, and he would often arbi- 
trarily leave out the very pith of the 
passage he was professing to tran- 
scribe. The true text of some of the 
letters has been restored in an Ameri- 
can edition published five years ago 
by Mr. Speed, a grand-nephew of the 
poet. The original autographs of 
others are now in my hands for pub- 
lication, through the kindness of Mr. 
W. G. Hurlbert, formerly of New 
York. <A few extracts from these 
will best show the interest of much of 
the matter which Mr. Jeffrey thought 
proper toomit, and which has accord- 
ingly remained unpublished. 

I will begin with passages from a let- 
ter written at Hampstead in the Octo- 
ber (1818), following the poet’s return 
from Scotland and preceding the 
death from consumption of his brother 
Tom. They are passages of no very 
special point, but characteristic as 
illustrating the daily tenor of his life 
and thoughts, and the constant effort 
of imaginative affection whereby he 
sought to keep his intimacy with 
those he loved undiminished by 
separation. 


“Why did I not write to Philadelphia? 
Really I am sorry for that neglect. I wish to 
go on writing ad infinitum to you—I wish for 
interesting matter and a pen as swift as the 
wind. But the fact is I go so little into the 
Crowd now that I have nothing fresh and 
fresh every day to speculate upon except my 
own whims and theories. I have been but 
once to Haydon’s, once to Hunt’s, once to 
Rice’s, once to Hessey’s. I have not seen 
Taylor, I have not been to the Theatre Now 
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if I had been many times to all these I could 
on my return at night have each day some- 
thing new to tell you of without any stop. 
But now I have such a dearth that when I get 
to the end of this sentence and to the bottom 
of this page I must wait till I can find some- 
thing interesting to [tell] you before I begin 
another. After all it is not much matter 
what it may be about, for the very words 
from such a distance penned by this hand will 
be grateful to you—even though I were to 
copy out the tale of Mother Hubbard or Little 
Red Riding Hood. I have been over to Dilke’s 
this evening—there with Brown we have been 
talking of different and indifferent Matters— 
of Euclid, of Metaphysics, of the Bible, of 
Shakespeare, of the horrid system and con- 
sequences of the fagging at great schools. I 
know not yet how large a parcel I can send— 
I mean by way of Letters—I hope there can 
be no objection to my dowling up a quire 
made into a small compass. That is the 
manner in which I shall write. I shall send 
you more than letters—I mean a tale which 
I must begin on account of the activity of my 
mind ; of its inability to remain at rest. It 
must be prose dnd not very exciting. I must 
do this because in the way I am at present 
situated I have too many interruptions to a 
train of feeling to be able to write Poetry. 
So I shall write this Tale, and if I think it 
worth while get a duplicate made before | 
send it off to you.” 


The prose tale which we find Keats 
here meditating he never really wrote. 
But in letter-writing to his kindred 
overseas he continued indefatigable, 
filling for them, at intervals some- 
times of only a day or two, sometimes 
of two or three weeks or more, sheet 
on sheet of large quarto, or occasion- 
ally the largest folio, paper with bis 
neat, close, rather boyish hand-writing. 
For regularity and absence of erasure 
—except in the drafting of his poems 
—the autographs of Keats, as col- 
lectors know, are as fair as those of 
Thackeray himself; but he often in- 
advertently drops or adds a letter or 
a word, and has moreover certain con- 
stant tricks of spelling, e.g. “ coppy,” 
“affraid,” “dilligent,” with an ap- 
parently haphazard use of capitals as 
illustrated in the present extracts. 
A few pages after the passage just 
quoted, he says, addressing his sister- 
in-law: 

**To-morrow I shall call on your Mother 


and exchange information with her. On 
Tom’s account I have not been able to pass 
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so much time with her as I would otherwise 
have done. I have seen her but twice—once 
I dined with her and Charles. She was well, 
val goes spirits and J kept her laughing at my 

jokes. We went to tea at Mrs. Millar’s and 
in going were particularly struck with the light 
and shade through the - fmtoel at the Horse 
Guards. I intend to write you such volumes 
that it will be impossible for me to keep any 
order or method in what I write: that will 
come first which is uppermost in my mind, 
not that which is uppermost in my heart— 
besides I should wish to give you a picture of 
our lives here whenever by a touch I can do 
it; even as you must see by the last sentence 
our walk past Whitehall all in good health 
and spirits. This I am certain of, because I 
felt so much pleasure from the simple idea of 
your playing a game of Cricket.” 


My next extract shall be from a 
letter written two months later( Decem- 
ber—January, 1818-19), when Keats, 
after the death of his brother, had left 
his lodgings with Bentley the post- 
man in Well Walk, Hampstead, to 
join his friend Brown in the semi- 
detached house lower down the heath 
known as Wentworth Place. Voyages 


and travels had always been among 
his favourite reading, and here we 


find his fancy stirred by an account 
of one of Ross’s Arctic expeditions. 
Next comes gossip about common 
friends, and then the earliest glimpse 
which occurs in his correspondence of 
the young girl, Fanny Brawne, who 
was innocently about to play such 
havoc with his life; followed by a 
laugh at himself in the character of 
a suburban dandy and lady killer. 


‘*Haydon was here yesterday—he amused 
us much by speaking of young a who 
went with Capt. Ross on a voyage of discovery 
to the Poles. The Ship was sometimes en- 
tirely surrounded with vast mountains and 
crags of ice and in a few minutes not a particle 
was to be seen all round the Horizon. Once 
they met with so vast a Mass that they gave 
themselves over for lost ; their last resource 
was in meeting it with the Bowsprit, which 
they did and split it asunder and glided 
through it as it parted for a great distance— 
one Mile and more. Their eyes were so fa- 
tigued with the eternal dazzle and whiteness 
that they lay down on their backs upon deck 
to relieve their sight on the blue sky. Hoppner 
describes his dreadful weariness at the con- 
tinual day—the sun ever moving in a circle 
round above their heads—so pressing upon 
him that he could not rid himself of the sen- 
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sation even in the dark hold of the Ship. The 
Esquimaux are described as the most wretched 
of iieee—they float from the summer to their 
winter residences and back again like white 
Bears on the ice floats. They seem never to 
have washed, and so when their features move 
the red skin shows beneath the crackling peel 
of dirt. They had no notion of any inhabi- 
tants in the World but themselves. The 
sailors who had not seen a Star for some time, 
when they came again southwards on the hail- 
ing of the first revision of one all ran upon 
deck with feelings of the most joyful nature. 
Haydon’s eyes will not suffer him to proceed 
with his picture—His Physician tells him he 
must remain two months more inactive. 
Hunt keeps on in his old way—I am com- 
pletely tired of it all. He has lately published 
a Pocket-Book called the literary Pocket-Book 
—full of the most sickening stuff you can 
imagine. Reynolds is well ; he has become an 
Edinburgh Reviewer 

**I have not heard from Bailey. Rice I 
have seen very little of lately—and I am very 
sorry for it. The Miss R’s are all as usual. 
Archer above all people called on me one day 
—he wanted some information by my means, 
from Hunt and Haydon, concerning some man 
they knew. I got him what he wanted but 
know none of the whys and wherefores. Poor 
Kirkman left Wentworth Place one evening 
about half past eight and was stopped, beaten 
and robbed of his Watch in Pond Street. I 
saw him a few days since ; he had not recovered 
from the bruise. I called on Hazlitt the 
day I went to Romney Street—I gave John 
Hunt extracts from your letters—he has taken 
no notice. I have seen Lamb lately. Brown 
and I were taken by Hunt to Novello’s—there 
we were devastated and excruciated with bad 
and repeated puns. Brown don’t want to go 
again. We went the other evening to see 
Brutus, a new Tragedy by Howard Payne, an 
American—Kean was excellent—the play was 
very bad. It is the first time I have been 
since I went with you to the Lyceum. Mrs. 
Brawne, who took Brown's house for the 
summer, still resides in Hampstead—she is a 
very nice woman—and her daughter senior is 
I think beautiful and elegant, graceful, silly, 
fashionable and strange. We have a little 
tiff now and then—and she behaves a little 
better, or I must have sheered off.. I find by 
a sidelong report from your Mother that I am 
to be invited to Miss Millar’s birthday dance. 
Shall I dance with Miss Waldegrave? Eh! 
I shall be obliged to shirk a good many there. 
I shall be the only Dandy there—and indeed 
I merely comply with the invitation that the 
party may not be entirely destitute of a 
specimen of that race. I shall appear in a 
complete dress of purple, Hat and all—with a 
list of the beauties I have conquered em- 
broidered round my Calves ”’. 


One more picture, of about the same 
date, of the poet as he lived and would 
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fain have his friends in fancy live with 
him. He has been copying for their 
entertainment some of the most vigor- 
ous portions of Hazlitt’s recent on- 
slaughts upon Gifford, and goes on: 

‘* This is the sort of few de joie he keeps up. 
There is another extract or two—one especially 
which I will copy to-morrow—for the candles 
are burnt down and I am using the wax taper 
—which has a long snuff on it—the fire is at 
its last click—-I am sitting with my back to it 
with one foot rather askew upon the rug and 
the other with heel a little oveted from the 
carpet. I am writing this on the ‘ Maid’s 
Tragedy’, which I have read since tea with 
great pleasure. Besides this volume of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher—there are on the table two 
volumes of Chaucer and a new work of Tom 
Moore’s called ‘ Tom Cribb’s memorial to Con- 
gress’—nothing in it. These are trifles, but 
I require nothing so much of you but that you 
will give one a like description of yourselves, 
however it may be, when you are writing to 
me. Could I see the same thing done of any 
great Man long since dead it would be a great 
delight : As to know in what position Shake- 
speare sat when he began ‘To be or not to be’ 
—such things become interesting from distance 
of time or place. I hope you are both now in 
that sweet sleep which no two beings deserve 
more than you do—I must fancy you so—and 
please myself in the fancy of speaking a prayer 
and a blessing over you and your lives—God 
bless you—I whisper good night in your ears 
and you will dream of me”’. 

The richest of all these long journal- 
letters of Keats, even as we have 
hitherto had it, is that to which he 
kept adding through nearly the 
whole spring of 1819, from February 
14th till the second week in May. 
But the passages of it which the 
transcriber left out are perhaps those 
of the greatest interest, both personal 
and literary, of all. The first I shall 
give belongs to the second week of 
April, and requires a certain amount 
of preface. Wordsworth’s poem 
“Peter Bell”, written some twenty 
years before, had just been announced 
for publication. At this date, even 
amongst those who acknowledged the 
force of Wordsworth’s genius, and 
could admire unreservedly such work 
as the “Ode on Immortality”, or the 
more inspired parts of the “ Excur- 
sion’, it was the fashion to deride or 
lament the style of his early rustic 
ballads as mere perversity and aberra- 
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tion. The rising generation of literary 
liberals took this tone alike from the 
jeering invective of ‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers”, and _ the 
lighter raillery of “Rejected Ad- 
dresses”. Partly also they were in- 
fluenced by disappointment at the 
poet’s own defection from liberal 
ideas, and not least by the stiffness 
and egotism of his personal demeanour 
when during his visits to London he 
came personally among them. Hazlitt 
of course was bitter on the point: so 
in a less degree were Leigh Hunt and 
his group, including both Shelley and 
Keats. When “ Peter Bell” was an- 
nounced, it was assumed among them, 
from its title, that the poem was to be 
an addition to the class of rustic 
pieces they despised ; and a few days 
before its publication there appeared 
in all the booksellers’ windows an 
anticipatory parody called also “ Peter 
Bell”, and bearing on the title-page 
the motto, “Iam the real Simon Pure”. 
The burlesque is savage, impertinent, 
and in parts funny enough. In 
a prose preface and supplementary 
essay, the lofty dogmatism and self- 
assertion of» Wordsworth’s critical 
essays are mocked in a vein between 


solemn parody and idle punning. The 


verse of the sham “ Peter Bell” is of 
this quality : 


** He is rurally related ; 
Peter Bell hath country cousins, 
(He had once a worthy mother), 
Bells and Peters by the dozens, 
But Peter Bell he hath no brother. 


** Not a brother owneth he, 
Peter Bell he hath no brother ; 
His mother had no other son, 
No other son e’er called her mother ; 
Peter Bell hath brother none.” 


Or again : 


** The hand of Peter Bell is busy 
Under the pent-house of his hairs ; 
His eye is like a solemn sermon ; 
The little flea severely fares, 

’Tis a sad day for the vermin. 


“* He is thinking cf the Bible— 
Peter Bell is old and blest ; 
He doth pray and scratch away, 
He doth scratch, und bitten, pray 
To flee away and be at rest. 
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«* At home his foster-child is cradled— 
Four brown bugs are feeding there ; 
Catch as many, sister Ann, 

Catch as many as you can, 
And yet the little insects spare. 


‘* Why should blessed insects die ? 
The flee doth skip o’er Betty Foy 
Like a little living thing: 
Though it hath not fin or wing, 
Hath it not a moral joy?” 


There was one old and staunch 
admirer of Wordsworth — Charles 
Lamb—whose relish for a joke did not 
extend to jokes of this nature at his 
friend’s expense. Readers of Lamb’s 
letters (and who, since the publication 
of Canon Ainger’s delightful edition, 
is not a reader or re-reader of these ?) 
may remember the indignation he ex- 
presses on the appearance of this false 
“Peter Bell” :—‘‘ The humour, if it 
is meant for humour, is forced ; 
and then the price!—sixpence would 
have been dear for it. . . . Is there 
no law against these rascals? I would 
have this Lambert Simnel whipt at 
the cart’s tail. . . . Who started the 
spurious ‘P.B.’ I have not heard. I 
should guess, one of the sneering 
brothers, the vile Smiths ; but I have 
heard no name mentioned”. “The 
vile Smiths” is rough indeed as a 
name for those genial parodists and 
most kindly men; nor was Lamb any 
more right in his guess than Byron, 
who took the skit for the work of Tom 
Moore. Its real author was a youth 
of twenty-three—John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, the correspondent and intimate 
friend of Keats, and afterwards 
brother-in-law of Thomas Hood. 
Reynolds shows in his early writings 
both a true spirit of fancy and 
romance and a vigorous vein of bur- 
lesque, with a British love of sports, 
especially the prize-ring, and the pas- 
sion for punning which was epidemic 
among the wits of his age; but 
abandoning about this time letters for 
law, he wrote thereafter comparatively 
little, and for the most part under 
feigned names or anonymously. Keats 
was in the secret of the parody of 
“Peter Bell”, as the unpublished 
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parts of his correspondence show 
First we find him writing, on April 
15th: 


** Wordsworth is going to publish a poem 
called ‘ Peter Bell’—what a perverse fellow it 
is! Why will he talk about Peter Bells? I 
was told not to tell—but to you it will not 
be telling—Reynolds hearing that said ‘ Peter 
Bell’ was coming out, took it into his head 
to write a skit upon it called ‘ Peter Bell’. 
He did it as soon as thought on: it is to be 
published this morning, and comes out before 
the real ‘ Peter Bell’, with this admirable 
motto from the ‘ Bold Stroke for a Wife’, ‘| 
am the real Simon Pure’. It would be just 
as well to trounce Lord Byron in the same 
manner ”’, 


Then four days later he resumes : 


** When Reynolds was here on Monday, he 
asked me to give Hunt a hint to take notice 
of his ‘ Peter Bell’ in the ‘Examiner’. The 
best thing I can do is to write a little notice 
of it myself, which I will do here and copy 
out if it should suit my purpose. 

‘ Peter Beli.—There have been lately adver- 
tised two Books both ‘‘ Peter Bell” by name ; 
what stuff the one was made of might be seen 
by the motto, ‘‘I am the real Simon Pure”. 
This false Florimel has hurried from the press 
and obtruded herself into public notice, while 
for aught we know the real one may be still 
wandering about the woods and mountains. 
Let us hope she may soon make her appear- 
ance and make good her right to the magic 
girdle. The Pamphleteering Archimage we 
can perceive has rather a splenetic love than 
a downright hatred to real Florimels—if in- 
deed they had been so christened—or had. 
even a pretention to play at bob-cherry with 
Barbara Lewthwaite: but he has a fixed 
aversion to those three rhyming Graces, Alice 
Fell, Susan Gale, and Betty Foy ; and now at 
length especially to Peter Bell—fit Apollo. It 
may be seen from one or two passages in this 
little skit that the writer of it has felt the 
finer parts of Mr. Wordsworth, and perhaps 
expatiated with his more remote and sublimer 
muse. This as far as it relates to Peter Bell 
is unlucky. The more he may love the sad 
embroidery of the Excursion, the more he 
will hate the coarse Samplers of Betty Foy 
and Alice Fell ; and as they come from the 
same hand, the better will be able to imitate 
that which can be imitated, to wit, ‘‘ Peter 
Bell”—as far as can be imagined from the 
obstinate Name. We repeat it is very un- 
lucky. This real Simon Pure is in parts the 
very Man—there is a pernicious likeness in 
the scenery, a pestilent humour in the rhymes, 
and an inveterate cadence in some of the 
Stanzas that must be lamented. If we are 
one part amused with this, we are three parts 
sorry that an appreciator of Wordsworth 
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should show so much temper at this really 
provoking name of ‘‘ Peter Bell” !’ 

This will do well enough—I have copied it 
and enclosed it to Hunt. You will callita 
little politic—seeing I keep clear of all parties, 
I say something for and against both parties, 
and suit it to the tune of the ‘ Examiner ’—I 
meant.to say | do not unsuit it—and I believe 
I think what I say: nay, | am sure I do, I 
and my conscience are in luck to-day, which 
is an excellent thing.” 


The little review Keats here sketches 
out is characteristic with its Spenserian 
allusions, and gracefully adroit as he 
meant it to be, in sparing offence 
alike to Wordsworth and his parodist. 
Turning to the pages of the 
** Examiner” for 1819, I find that it 
was printed there, after some slight 
editorial polishing by Leigh Hunt, 
in the number for April 26th ; and we 
thus recover a fragment of Keats’s 
published prose which had hitherto 
escaped the notice of his editors. 

Following without a break on the 
words last quoted about “ Peter Bell” 
comes another passage of still greater 
curiosity and interest, as follows : 


‘The other night I went to the play with 
Rice, Reynolds and Martin; we saw a new 
dull and half damn’d opera called ‘ The Heart 
of Midlothian’, that was on Saturday. I 
stopt at Taylor’s on Sunday with Woodhouse, 
and passed a quiet sort of pleasant day. I 
have been very much pleased with the 
Panorama of the Ship at the North Pole— 
with the icebergs, the mountains, the bears, 
the wolves, the seals, the penguins, and a 
large whale floating back above water—it is 
impossible to describe the place. 


Wednesday Evening. 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


** O what can ail thee knight at arms 
Alone and palely loitering ! 
The sedge has withered from the Lake 
And no birds sing ? 


*©O what can ail thee knight at arms 
So haggard and so woe begone ? 
The squirrel’s granary is full 
And the harvest’s done. 


a 
** T see death’s lilly on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew 


a 
And on thy cheek death’s fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 
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**T met a Lady in the Wotds Meads 
Full beautiful, a faery’s child 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


**T made a garland for her head 
And bracelets too, and fragrant Zone. 
She look'd me as she did love 
And made sweet moan. 


** T set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long 
For sidelong would she bend and sing 
A faery song. 


** She found me roots of relish sweet 
manna 
And honey wild and-tsney dew 
And once in language strange she said 
I love thee true. 


‘* She took me to her elfin grot 
and sigh’d full sore 
And there she wept and there she sigh"? 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 


‘* And there she lulled me asleep 
And there I dream’d. Ah, woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dreamt 
On the cold hill side. 


‘* T saw pale Kings and Princes too 
Pale warriors death pale were they all 
They cried La belle dame sans merci 
Thee hath in thrall. 


** T saw their starv’d lips in the gloam 
; gaped 
With horrid warning , wide agape 
And I woke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 


* And this is why I +¥ither sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering ; 
Though the sedge is withered from the Lake 
And no birds sing . .. 


** Why four kisses, you will say—why four, 
because I wish to restrain the headlong im- 
petuosity of my Muse—she would have fain 
said ‘score’ without hurting the rhyme—but 
we must temper the Imagination, as the Crities 
say, with Judgment. I was obliged to choose 
an even number that both eyes might have 
fair play, and to speak truly I think two a 
piece quite sufficient. Suppose I had said 
seven there would have been three and a half 
a piece—a very awkward affair and well got 
out of on my side”. 


Now this is to the student one of 
the choicest passages of a poet’s MS. 
that can be imagined. I enter not 
into the question of the merits of “La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,” though to 
me it is the most beautiful thing of 
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its kind in the world: for wildness, 
brevity, felicity of imagery and 
cadence, for romantic passion and 
suggestion, incomparable. The best 
lovers of poetry, however, seem oddly 
divided on the point. Rossetti thought 
nearly as I do. Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more, if he will allow me to quote 
him, calls it ‘‘ probably the very finest 
lyric in the English language.” Mat- 
thew Arnold, on the other hand— 
alas! quis desiderio sit pudor aut 
modus Tam cari capitis—Matthew 
Arnold wrote to me a yearago: “ The 
value you attach to ‘La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci’ is to me simply amaz- 
ing”. And Mr. Palgrave, in general 
one of the most enthusiastic of Keats’ 
critics, dislikes greatly the “ palely 
loitering’ of the first line, thinking 
it a‘ thorough Leigh Hunt-ism”. Be 
that as it may, the point is that we 
had until now no copy of the poem in 
its author’s handwriting, and this 
passage of his letter supplies such a 
copy in the most interesting form— 
that of an unfinished draft corrected 


as he wrote it down. Keats’s laughing 
comment on the mechanism of his own 
rhymes will jar only on persons of 


priggish mind, That which, coming 
from an outside critic, would have been 
a piece of pestilent flippancy, when 
it comes from the poet himself is but 
a proof the more of the spirit of 
humour, modesty, and plain sense 
which neither inspiration, nor the 
pride of inspiration, could conquer 
in him or long displace. The pas- 
sage derives a further value from the 
fact that it settles the question, pre- 
viously open, of the exact date when 
this poem was composed. Mr. Buxton 
Forman had suggested that it belonged 
to the summer of 1820; but is turns 
out to have been really written (as I 
had previously shown reason to sur- 
mise) in April-May, 1819, the date 
also of Keats’ masterpieces in another 
style—the odes “To Psyche,” on “A 
Grecian Urn,” and “To a Nightin- 
gale”’. 

Immediately after ‘“ La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci” Keats copies for his 
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correspondents another and far less 
valuable set of verses he had lately 
written, “The Song of the Four 
Fairies of Fire, Earth, Air, and 
Water, Salamander, Zephyr, Dusketha, 
and Breama”. I trace a connection 
between this indifferent choral lyric 
of the elemental sprites (already pub- 
lished by Lord Houghton and Mr. 
Buxton Forman) and a passage of the 
same letter, written a few days earlier, 
when in the midst of gossip he breaks 
off, and writes down at a breath some 
ninety or a hundred of lines of what 
he pretends to be the twelfth and 
thirteenth cantos of a rhymed tale of 
fairyland. This fragment has never 
been printed. It is curious as show- 
ing that he had already in his mind 
the notion of a_ half fanciful, half- 
satirical poem on a fairy theme, some- 
what resembling that which he 
attempted seriously to carry out seven 
months later in the “ Cap and Bells”. 
Unlike the “Cap and Bells,” the 
present fragment is written in the 
heroic metre (varied with dissyllabic 
rhymes and triplets). It is too long 
to quote here, and indeed hardly good 
enough, for the vein is not one wherein 
Keats excelled ; but will find its place 
in the complete edition of his letters 
to his family and friends which I am 
now preparing. Meanwhile, here are 
some of the opening verses by way of 
specimen. A princess and her three 
attendants arrive upon the scene: 


‘When they had come into the Faery’s 
Court 
They rang—no one at home—all gone to 
sport 
And dance and kiss and love as faeries 
0,— 
For faerys be as human lovers true,— 
Amid the woods they were so lone and wild 
Where even the robin feels himself exil’d, 
And where the very brooks as if afraid 
Hurry along to some less magic shade. 
‘No one at home’! the fretful princess 
ery’d, 
‘ And all for nothing such a dreary ride, 
And all for nothing my new diamond 
cross, 
No one to see my Persian feathers toss ; 
No one to see my Ape, my Dwarf, my 
Fool, 
Or how I pace my Otaheitan mule. 
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Ape, Dwarf, and Fool, why stand you 
gaping there ? 

Burst the door open, quick, or I declare, 

I'll switch you soundly or in pieces tear ”’. 


Stopping in the middle of his verses 
as suddenly as he had begun, Keats 
adds : 


** Brown is gone to bed—and I am tired of 
rhyming--there is a north wind blowing 
playing young gooseberry with the trees. I 
don’t care so it helps even with a side wind a 
Letter to me—for I cannot put faith in any 
reports I hear of the Settlement, some are 
good and some bad, Last Sunday I took a 
Walk towards Highgate and in the lane that 
winds by the side of Lord Mansfield’s park I 
met Mr. Green our Demonstrator at Guy’s in 
conversation with Coleridge. I joined them 
after enquiring by a look whether it would be 
agreeable. I walked with him at his alderman- 
after dinner pace for nearly two miles I sup- 
pose. In those two miles he broached a 
thousand things—let me see if I can give you 
a list — Nightingales—Poetry — on Poetical 
Sensation— Metaphysics—Different genera and 
species of Dreams—Nightmare—a dream ac- 
companied with a sense of touch—single and 
double touch—a dream related —First and 
second consciousness—the difference explained 
between will and Volition—so say meta- 
physicians from a want of smoking the second 
consciousness—Monsters—the Kraken—Mer- 
maids—Southey believes in them—Southey’s 
belief too much diluted—a Ghost story—Good 
morning. I heard his voice as he came to- 
wards me—I heard it as he moved away—I 
had heard it all the interval—if it may be 
called so. He was civil enough to ask me to 
call at Highgate.” 


Here indeed is a passage for an 
intelligent transcriber to have chosen 
for leaving out. Even beside the 
finished and brilliant portrait by 
Carlyle in his Life of Sterling, this 
light sketch: by our lad of genius of 
his encounter with the slow-shufiling, 
interminably-discoursing sage may hold 
its own. Probably it is the self-same 
meeting of which Coleridge himself 
told his nephew, Nelson Coleridge, a 
dozen years afterwards, when its dura- 
tion and his own discourse had alike 
faded from his mind; according to 
the well-known passage in his “ Table- 
Talk” : 


‘fA loose, slack, not well-dressed youth 
met Mr. and myself in a lane near High- 
gate. —— knew him and spoke, It was 
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Keats. He was introduced to me, and staid 
a minute or so. After he had left us a little 
way, he came back, and said: ‘ Let me carry 
away the memory, Coleridge, of having pressed 
your hand!’ ‘There is death in that hand,’ 
I said to , when Keats was gone ; yet this 
was, I believe, before the consumption showed 
itself distinctly.’” 


Other personal passages in this same 
inexhaustible letter are of a less plea- 
sant kind. Two in particular, which 
it was proper to suppress at first, may 
be published without impropriety now 
that all the persons concerned are 
dead. They relate to the reasons of 
the poet’s quarrel with Charles Wells, 
afterwards author of “ Joseph and his 
Brethren,’ at this time a boisterous 
youth, barely grown up, with whom 
Keats had first been intimate as the 
schoolfellow of his younger brother 
Tom. That the quarrel was on ac- 
count of a jest recklessly played off 
on Tom Keats during his sickness we 
knew; but the exact nature of the 
prank appears for the first time from 
the following passages. They exhibit 
the poet in that mood of righteous 
fury so often described by his friends, 
but rarely illustrated in his letters. 
He writes on April 15th : 


**T found some of the correspondence be- 


- tween him and that degraded Wells and Amena. 


It is a wretched business, I do not know the 
rights of it—but what I do know would I am 
sure affect you so much that I am in two 
Minds whether I will tell you anything about 
it. And yet I do not see why—for anything 
tho’ it be unpleasant that calls to mind 
those we still love has a compensation in itself 
for the pain it occasions—so very likely to- 
morrow I may set about copying the whole of 
what I have about it: with no sort ofa 
Richardson self satisfaction—I hate it to a 
sickness—and I am afraid more from indolence 
of mind than anything else. I wonder how 
people exist with all their worries.” 


And again a few days later : 


“1 have been looking over the correspond- 
ence of the pretended Amena and Wells this 
evening. I now see the whole cruel deception. 
I think Wells must have had an accomplice 
in it. Amena’s Letters are in a Man’s lan- 
guage and in a Man’s hand imitating a 
woman’s. The instigation to this diabolical 
scheme was vanity and the love of intrigue. 
It was no thoughtless hoax but a cruel decep- 
tion on a sanguine Temperament, with every 
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show of friendship. I do not think death too 
bad for the villain. The world would look 
upon it in a different light should I expose it 
—they would call it a frolic—so I must be 
wary—but I consider it my duty to be pru- 
dently revengeful. I will hang over his head 
like a sword bya hair. I will be opium to 
his vanity if 1 cannot injure his interests. 
He is a rat and he shall have ratsbane to his 
vanity. I will harm him all I possibly can. 
I have no doubt I shall be able to do so. Let 
us leave him to his misery alone except when 
we can throw in a little more ”. 


I will conclude these unpublished 
extracts (still from the letter of 
February—May, 1819) with a frag- 
ment of cosmical and ethical specula- 
tion such as occurs not seldom in the 
poet’s correspondence. “ Whims and 
theories’, as we have seen, is his own 
simpler name for flights of the sort. 
Unschooled, intuitive in all its pro- 
cesses, uncertain of any truth except 
the truth that is revealed to him as 
beauty, his mind nevertheless has 
wings, wherewith it rises at times 
into rarer air and regions of light 
more unclouded than are accessible 
to the toil of the best-trained and 


best-equipped philosopher who is not 


also a poet. The following passage 
is characteristically both strong and 
weak, 


“‘T have been reading lately two very 
different books, Robertson’s ‘ America’ and 
Voltaire’s ‘Siécle de Louis XIV’. It is like 
walking arm and arm between Pizarro and the 
great-little Monarch. In how lamentable a 
case do we see the great body of the peuple in 
both instances ; in the first where Men might 
seem to inherit quiet of Mind from unsophis- 
ticated senses, from uncontamination of civil- 
ization, and especially from their being as it 
were estranged from the mutual helps of 
Society and its mutual injuries—and thereby 
more immediately under the Protection of 
Providence : even there they had mortal pains 
to bear as bad, or even worse than Bailiffs, 
Debts and Poverties of civilized Life. The 
whole appears to resolve into this—that Man 
is originally a poor forked creature subject to 
the same mischances as the beasts of the 
forest, destined to hardships and disquietudes 
of some kind or other. If he improves by 
degrees his bodily accommodations and com- 
forts—at each stage, at each ascent there are 
waiting for him a fresh set of annoyances : he 
is mortal, and there is still a heaven with its 
stars above his head. The most interesting 
question that can come before us is, How far 


by the persevering endeavours of a seldom- 
appearing Socrates Mankind may be made 
happy? I can imagine such happiness carried 
to an extreme—but what must it end in ?’— 
Death—and who could in such a case bear 
with death? The whole troubles of life, 
which are now frittered away in a series of 
years, would then be accumulated for the last 
days of a being who instead of hailing its 
approach would leave this world as Eve left 
Paradise. But in truth I donot at all believe 
in this sort of perfectibility. The nature of 
the world will not admit of it—the inhabitants 
of the world will correspond to itself. Let 
the fish Philosophise the ice away from the 
Rivers in winter time and they shall be at 
continual play in the tepid delight of summer. 
Look at the Poles and at the Sands of Africa, 
whirlpools and Volcanoes, Let men extermin- 
ate them and I will say that they arrive at 
earthly Happiness. The point at which Man 
may arrive is as far as the parallel state in 
inanimate nature and no further. For instance 
suppose a rose to have sensation. It blooms 
on a beautiful morning, it enjoys itself, but 
then comes a cold wind, a hot sun—it cannot 
escape it, it cannot destroy its annoyances— 
they are as native to the world as itself—no 
more can man be happy in spite, the worldly 
elements will prey upon his nature. ‘The 
common cognomen of the world among the 
misguided and superstitious is ‘‘a vale of 
tears” from which we are to be redeemed by 
a certain arbitrary interposition of God and 
taken to Heaven. What a little circumscribed 
straightened notion! Call the world if you 
please ‘The vale of Soul-making’, Then 
you will find out the use of the world. (I am 
speaking now in the highest terms for human 
nature, admitting it to be immortal which I 
will here take for granted for the purpose of 
showing a thought which has struck me con- 
cerning it.) Isay ‘Soul-making’. Souls are 
distinguished from an Intelligence. There may 
be intelligences or sparks of the divinity in 
millions—but they are not Souls till they 
acquire identities, till each one is personally 
itself. Intelligences are atoms of perception 
—they know and they see and they are pure, 
in short they are God.—How then are souls to 
be made? How then are these sparks which 
are God to have identity given them—so as 
ever to possess a bliss peculiar to each one’s 
individual existence ? How but by the medium 
of a world like this? This point I sincerely 
wish to consider because I think it a grander 
system of salvation than the Christian religion 
—or rather it is a system of spirit creation. 
This is effected by three grand materials 
acting the one upon the other for a series of 
years. These three materials are the Jntelli- 
gence—the human heart (as distinguished 
from intelligence or Mind) and the /orld 
or Elemental space suited for the proper 
action of Mind and Heart on each other 
for the purpose of forming the Soul or 
Intelligence destined to possess the sense of 
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Identity. 1 can scarcely express what I but 
dimly perceive—and yet I think I perceive it 
—that you may judge the more clearly I will 
put itin the most homely form possible. I 
will call the world a school instituted for the 
— of teaching little children to read— 

will call the human heart the horn book read 
in that school—and I will call the Chi/d able 
to read the Soul made from that School and its 
horn book. Do you not see how necessary a 
World of Pains and troubles is to school an 
Intelligence and make it a Soul? A Place 
where the heart must feel and suffer in a 
thousand diverse ways. Not merely is the 
heart a Hornbook, it is the Mind’s Bible, it is 
the Mind’s experience, it is the text from 
which the Mind or Intelligence sucks its 
identity. As various as the Lives of Men are 
—so various become their Souls, and thus does 
God make individual beings, Souls, Identical 
Souls of the sparks of his own essence, This 
a to me a faint sketch of a system of 
Salvation which does not offend our reason 
and humanity. Iam convinced that many 


difficulties which christians labour under 
would vanish before it—there is one which 


even now strikes me—the salvation of Chil- 
dren. In them the spark, or intelligence, 
returns to God without any identity—it having 
had no time to learn of and be altered by the 
heart—or seat of the human Passions, .. . . 
If what I have said should not be plain enough, 
as I fear it may not be, I will put you in the 
place where I began this series of thoughts-— 
I mean I began by seeing how man was formed 
by circumstances—and what are circum- 
stances? but touchstones of his heart? and 
what are touchstones but provings of his 
heart, but fortifiers or alterers of his nature ? 
and what is his altered nature but his Soul ¢ 
—and what was his Soul before it car - into 
the world and had these provings ana altera- 
tions and perfectionings!—An intelligence 
without Identity—and how is this Identity to 
be made? Through the medium of the Heart ! 
and how is the heart to become this Medium 
but in a world of Circtimstances? There now 
I think what with Poetry and Theology you 
may thank your stars that my pen is not very 
long winded”. 


Srpney Cotviy. 











